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BY THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA’S BISTORY.” 
—@—— 
CHAPTER VI. THE VALUE OF A NAPOLEON. 


As the two cousins passed across the grass- 
grown court-yard, and under the gateway with 
the stork’s nest overhead, Mr. Trefalden pointed 
up to the broken scutcheon. 

“Ts that a record of some mediseval fray ?” 
asked he. 

“Oh dear no!” replied the young man, 
laughingly. “My great-grandfather smashed 
that heraldry when he bought the place.” 

* Then he was a zealous Republican ?” 

“Not he. Quite the contrary, I believe. No 
—he defaced the shield because the chiteau was 
his, and the arms were not.” 

“T see. He did not choose to live in a house 
with another man’s name upon his door. That 
was sensible; but he might have substituted his 
own.” 

Saxon’s lip curled saucily. 

Bah!” said he, “ what do we want of arms? 
We are only farmers. We have no right to 
them.” 

“Neither has any one else, I should fancy, ina 
republic like this,” observed Mr. Trefalden. 

“Qh yes—some have. The Rotzbergs, who 
lived here before us, the Plantas, the Ortensteins, 
are all noble. They were counts and knights 
hundreds of years ago, when the feudal system 
prevailed.” 

“Nobles who subscribe to a democratic rule 
forego their nobility, my young cousin,” said Mr. 
Trefalden. 

*T have heard that before,” replied Saxon; 
“but I don’t agree with it.” 

This young man had a sturdy way of express- 
ing his opinions that somewhat amused and some- 
what dismayed Mr. Trefalden. He had also a 
frightful facility of foot that rendered him a diffi- 
cult companion among such paths as led down 
from the Chateau Rotzberg to the valley below. 

“My good fellow,” said the lawyer, coming 
to a sudden stop, “do you want me to break my 
neck? I’m not a chamois!” 

Saxon, who had been springing from ledge to 
ledge of the slippery descent with the light and 


“I beg your pardon,” he said, apologetically, 
“TI had forgotten. I suppose you have never 
been among mountains before ?” 

“Oh yes I have—and I can keep my feet here 
quite well, thank you, if you do not ask me to 
come down inacoranto. I have been up Snow- 
don, and Cader Idris, and plenty of smaller 
heights—to say nothing of Holborn Hill.” 

Saxon laughed merrily. 

“Why, what do you know-of Holborn Hill ?” 
said Mr. Trefalden, surprised to find that small 
jest appreciated. 

“Tt is a hill rising westward, on the right bank 
of the Fleet river.” 

“ But you have never visited London ?” 

“T have never been further than Zurich in my 
life ; but I have read Stowe carefully, with a 
map.” 

Mr. Trefalden could not forbear a smile. 

“You must not suppose that you therefore 
know anything about modern London,” said he. 
“Stowe would not recognise his own descriptions 
now. The world has gone round once or twice 
since his time.” 

“So I suppose.” 

“T should like to take you back with me, 
Saxon. You'd find me a better guide than the 
mediaeval surveyor.” 

**To London ?” 

* Ay, to London.” 

Saxon shook his head. 

* You do not mean to tell me that you have no 
curiosity to visit the most wonderful city in the 
world ?” 

“Not at all; but there are others which I had 
rather see first.” 

* And which are they ?” 

“Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem.” 

“Then I have no hesitation in prophesying 
that you would be greatly disappointed in all 
three. One is always disappointed in places that 
depend for their interest on remote association.” 
Saxon made no reply, and for a few moments 
they were both silent. When they presently left 
the last belt of pines behind them and emerged 
—_ the level road, Mr. Trefalden paused and 
said : 

“T ought not to let you go any further. My 
way lies straight before me now, and I cannot 
miss it.” 








fearless step of a mountaineer to the manner 
born, turned back at once, and put out his hand. 





“TI will go with you as far as the bridge,” re- 
plied Saxon. 
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“But it is growing quite dusk, and you have 
those mountain-paths to climb.” 

“T could climb them blindfolded. Besides, 
we have arranged nothing for to-morrow. Would 
you like to walk over the Galanda to Pfeffers ?” 

“How far is it?” asked Mr. Trefalden, with 
a glance of misgiving towards the mountain in 
question, which looked loftier than ever in the 
gloaming. 

* About twenty-three or four miles.” 

“Fach way ?” 

* Of course.” 

“Tam much obliged to you,” said the lawyer, 
“but, as I said before, I am notachamois. No, 
Saxon; you must come over to the Adler to- 
morrow morning to breakfast with me, and after 
breakfast, if you like, we will walk to Chur. . I 
hear it is a eurious old place, and I should like 
to see it.” 

** As you please, cousin. At what hour?” 

*T fear if I say half-past eight, you will think 
it terribly late.” 

Not at all, since you do not dine till eight at 
night.” 

“Then I may expect you?” 

“Without fail.” 

They were now within sight of the covered 
bridge and the twinkling lights in the village 
beyond, Mr. Trefalden paused for the second 
time. 

“T must insist upon saying good-by now,” said 
he. “ And, by the way, before we part, will you 
be kind enough to explain to me the real value 
of these coins ?” 

He took out a handful of loose money, and 
Saxon examined the pieces by the waning light. 

“My charretier to-day would not take French 
francs,” continued Mr. Trefalden, “but asked for 
Miintz money. When I offered him these Swiss 
francs he was satisfied. What is the difference 
in value between a French and a Swiss franc ? 
What is Miintz money? How many of these 
pieces should I get for a Napoleon, or an English 
sovereign ?” 

Saxon shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” said he. “I have not the 
least idea.” 

Py Trefalden thought he had been misunder- 
stood. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he. “ Perhaps I 
have not explained myself clearly. This Miintz 
money——” 

“Miintz money is Swiss money,” interrupted 
Saxon. “That is to say, the new uniform 
coinage voted by the Diet of 1850.” 

“Well, what is this Swiss franc worth ?” 

* A hundred rappen.” 

“Then a rapp is equivalent to a French 
centime ?”” 

Saxon looked puzzled. 

“The rappen are issued instead of the old 
batzen,” said he. ; 

Mr. Trefalden smiled. 

“We don’t quite understand each other yet,” 
he said, taking a Napoleon from the number. 


“What I want to know is simply how many 
Swiss francs I ought to receive for this ?” 

Saxon took the Napoleon between his finger 
and thumb, and examined it on both sides with 
some curiosity. 

“T don’t think it is worth anything at all 
here,” he replied, as he gave it back. “ What is 
it ?” 

“What is it? Why, a Napoleon! Do you 
mean to say that you never saw one before ?” 

*T don’t think I ever did.” 

“But I know they are current here, for I 
changed one at Chur.” 

Saxon looked as if he could not comprehend 
his cousin’s evident surprise. 

“You may be right,” said he. “I cannot tell ; 
but I will ask my father when I go home. I 
dare say he can explain it to you.” 

Mr. Trefalden’s amazement was so great that 
he took no pains to conceal it. 

“ But, my dear fellow,” he said, “you cannot 
be unacquainted with the standard value of 
money—with the relative value of gold and 
silver ?” 

“Tassure you I know nothing at all about it.” 

* But—but it is incomprehensible.” 

“Why so? It is a subject which has never 
come under my observation, and in which I take 
no interest.” 

“Yet in the ordinary transactions of life—of 
farming life, for instance, such as your own—in 
the common buying and selling of every day——” 

“T have nothing to do with that. My father 
manages all matters connected with the land.” 

“Well, then, if it were only as a guide to the 
expenditure of your own money, some such 
knowledge is necessary and valuable.” 

“But I have no money,” replied Saxon, with 
the simplicity of a savage. 

“No money? None whatever ?” 

ce None.” 

“Do you never have any ?” 

Never.” 

** Have you never had any?” 

Never in my life.” 

Mr. Trefalden drew a long breath, and said 
no more. 

“That seems to surprise you very much,” 
said Saxon, laughingly. 

* Well—it does.” 

“But it need not. What do I want with 
money? Of what use would it be tome? What 
should I do with it? What 7s money? Nothing. 
Nothing but a sign, the interpretation of which 
is food, clothing, firing, and other.comforts and 
necessaries of life. I have all these, and, having 
them, need no money. It is sufficiently plain.” 

“ Ah, yes, it is plain—quite plain,” rejomed the 
lawyer, abstractedly. “I see it all now. You 
are perfectly right, Saxon. You would not know 
what to do with it, if you had it. Good night.” 

“Good night.” _—- 

* Don’t forget half-past eight to-morrow.” 

“No, no. Good night.” 





And so they shook hands and parted. 
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Mr. Trefalden was somewhat late that evening 
for his dinner; but the cook at the Adler was an 
expert artist, and not to be disconcerted by so 
common-place an emergency. It was a very 
recherché little dinner, and Mr. Trefalden was 
unusually well disposed to enjoy it. Never, 
surely, was trout more fresh; never was Mayon- 
naise better flavoured; never had Lafitte a more 
delicate aroma. Mr. Trefalden dined deliberately, 
praised the cook with the grace of a connoisseur, 
and lingered luxuriously over his dessert. His 
meditations were pleasant, and the claret was 
excellent. 

* A simple old pastor with a mania for arche- 
ology,” muttered he, as he sipped his curagoa 
and watched the smoke of his cigar—“ a simple 
old pastor with a mania for archeology, and a 
young barbarian who reads Theocritus and never 
saw a Napoleon! What a delicious combination 
of circumstances! What a glorious field for 
enterprise! Verily, the days of El Dorado have 
come back again!” 


CHAPTER VII. PASTOR MARTIN’S THEORY: 


Tue pastor had spoken from his heart of 
hearts when he told Mr. Trefalden with what 
solicitude he had educated his brother’s orphan ; 
but he did not tell him all, or even half, of the 
zeal, humility, and devotion, with which he had 
fulfilled that heavy duty. Knowing the full 
extent of his responsibility, he had accepted it 
from the very hour of the boy’s birth. He had 
lain awake night after night, while little Saxon 
was yet in his cradle, pondering, and praying, 
and asking himself how he should fortify this 
young soul against the temptations of the world. 
He had written out full a dozen elaborate schemes 
of education for him, before the child could 
babble an articulate word. He spent his 
leisure in studying the lives of great and vir- 
tuous men, that he might thence gather some- 
thing of their tutelage ; and, to this end, toiled 
patiently once again through all Plutarch’s 
erabbed Greek, and Fuller’s still more crabbed 
English. He compiled formidable lists of all 
kinds of instructive books for his pupil’s future 
reading, long before his young ears had ever 
heard of the penances ending in “ology.” He 
filled reams of sermon paper with unobjec- 
tionable extracts from the classic poets, and 
made easy abstracts of Euclid and Aristotle for 
his sole use and benefit. In short, he laid him- 
self down before the wheels of this baby Jugger- 
naut in a spirit of the uttermost self-devotion and 
love, giving up to him every moment upon which 
his pastoral duties held no claim, and sacrificing 
even the Etruscans for his dear sake. 

The boy’s education may almost be said to 
have dated from the day on which he first began 
to laugh and put out his little arms at the sight 
of those he loved. Uncle Martin, in spite of 
some maternal opposition, took care of that. 
He asserted his position at once; and quietly, 
but firmly, maintained it. He it was who taught 





the child his first utterances—who guided his 
first feeble steps upon the soft sward out of doors 
—who trained his tongue to stammer its first 
prayer. He taught him that God had made the 
sun, and the stars, and the green trees. He led 
him to see use and beauty in all created things 
—even in the most unlovely. He brought him 
up to fear the darkness no more than the light; 
to admire all that was beautiful ; to reverence all 
that was noble; to love every thing that had 
life. He would not even let him have a toy that 
was not in some way suggestive of gracefulness 
or service. 

When little Saxon was but two years old, his 
mother died; and the good pastor pursued his 
labour henceforth without even a semblance of 
opposition. Saxon the elder believed in his 
brother as of old, and deferred to him in every- 
thing. Martin did not, perhaps, believe quite so 
implicitly in himself; but, as he told his cousin, 
he prayed for light, and only strove to know his 
duty, that he might perform it. 

As time went on, that duty became daily of 
more extensive operation. The boy grew por- 
tentously both in ideas and inches. He developed 
an alarming appetite for books, as well as bread- 
and-butter. His curiosity became insatiable, and 
his industry indefatigable. In short, he perplexed 
his tutor sorely, and unconsciously raised up a 
host of difficulties which had been left quite un- 
provided for in the good pastor’s theories. 

For Martin Trefalden had theories — very 
strange, unworldly, eccentric theories, indeed, 
which looked wonderfully well upon paper, and 
had been proved by him to his brother over and 
over again as they sat smoking together by their 
fireside 0’ nights; but which had various dis- 
agreeable ways of tripping him up, and leaving 
him in the lurch, now that they came to be put 
into practice. : 

Chief and foremost among these was his grand 
theory about the Trefalden legacy. 

Having persuaded his brother to marry, and 
having, as it were, compelled Saxon the younger 
to enter on this stage of mortal life, it obviously 
behoved him, above all other things, to arm that 
little Christian against the peculiar dangers and 
temptations to which his singular destiny ex- 
posed him. He must be trained in habits of 
innocence, frugality, charity, and self-denial. 
He must be taught to prize only the simplest 
pleasures. He must be doubly and trebly 
fortified against pride, avarice, prodigality, self- 
indulgence, and every other sin of which wealth 
is fruitful. Above all, argued the pastor, he 
must not love money. Nay more, he must be 
wholly indifferent to it. He must regard it as a 
mere sign—an expedient—a medium of ex- 
change—a thing valueless in itself, and desirable 
only because it isconvenient. His childish hand 
must never be sullicd by it. His innocent 
thoughts must never entertain it. He shall be 
as pure from the taint of gold as the first 
dwellers in Paradise. 

“But when he grows up, brother Martin,” 
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suggested the father one evening, while they sat 
talking it over, as usual, in the chimney-corner, 
“when he grows up, you know, and the money 
really falls due—what then ?” 

“ What do you mean, Sax ?” 

* He won’t know what to do with it.” 

“But you will,” replied the pastor, sharply, 
“and, after all, ’*tis you are the heir—not he. 
You never seem to remember that, brother Sax.” 

The farmer made no reply. 

“ And by that time, too,” continued Martin, 
“the boy will be old enough to understand the 
right uses of wealth.” 

* You'll teach him those, brother Martin,” said 
the farmer. 

You and I together.” 

Saxon the elder smoked on in silence for a 
moment or two ; then, laying his hand gently on 
the pastor’s sleeve, “Brother Martin,” he said, 
“thou’rt younger than I, as I have reminded 
thee once or twice before. I don’t believe that 
I have a very long life before me. Idon’t feel as 
if I should ever inherit that fortune, or see my 
boy with a beard upon his chin.” 

He was right. He died, as we know, twelve 
years before the century expired, and Martin 
Trefalden continued to bring up his nephew in 
his own way. He could ride his hobby now at 
any pace he pleased, without even the interrup- 
tion of a meek question by the way; so he 
ambled on year after year with his eyes shut, 
and refused to recognise the fact that Saxon was 
no longer a boy. He made himself wilfully 
blind both to his moustache and hisinches. He 
would not believe that the time was already 
come for discussing the forbidden subject. He 
could not endure to tell his young Spartan that 
he must one day be rich; and so, as it were, be 
the first to raise his hand against that fabric of 
unworldliness which it had been the labour of 
his life to erect. 

Of late, however, he had “had misgivings.” 
He had begun to wonder whether perfect igno- 
rance of life was really the best preparation for.a 
career of usefulness, and whether the college at 
Geneva might not have proved a better school 
for his nephew than the solitude of Domleschg. 

Thus matters stood when William Trefalden, 
Esquire, of Chancery-lane, London, made his 
appearance at the Chateau Rotzberg; and thus 
it happened that his cousin Saxon, the heir to 
four millions and a half of funded property, had 
no notion of the value of a Napoleon. 


CHAPTER VIII. MR. TREFALDEN MEETS 
ACQUAINTANCES BY THE WAY. 

Puxcruat as the minute-hand of the quaint 
little Swiss timepiece on the mantelshelf was 
Saxon to his appointment. The first metallic 
chime of the half-hour was just striking as he 
reached the inn door, and the rapid smiting of 
his iron heel on the paved corridor leading to 
the salon drowned the vibrations of the second. 
He found the breakfast-table laid beside an open 
window looking upon the garden and the moun- 





tains, and his cousin turning over the leaves of 
a large book at the further end of the room. 

“It is pleasant to find one’s self so good a 
judge of character,” said Mr. Trefalden, advanc- 
ing with outstretched hand. “TI felt sure you 
would be true to time, Saxon—so sure, that I 
had sent the eggs away to be poached—and here 
they are! Come, sit down. I hope you’re 
hungry.” 

“Tndeed I am,” replied Saxon, making a 
vigorous onslaught upon the loaf. 

“You seem to have brought the mountain air 
in with you,” said Mr. Trefalden, with a half- 
envious glance at his fresh young cheek and 
breezy curls. “It is a glorious morning for 
walking.” 

“That it is; and I have been up to some of 
the high pastures in search of one of our goats. 
It was so clear at six o’clock that I saw the 
Glarnisch quite plainly.” 

* What is the Glarnisch—a mountain ?” 

“Yes—a splendid mountain; the highest in 
the Canton Glarus.” 

** What wine do you prefer, Saxon ?” 

Oh, either, thank you. I like the one as well 
as the other.” 

Mr. Trefalden raised his eyes from the carte 
des vins. 

“What ‘one’ and what ‘other’ do you mean ?” 
asked he. 

“The red and the white.” 

* You mean vin ordinaire ?” 

** Certainly. Why not?” 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shoulders. 

*T don’t drink vinegar myself,”’ said he, “and 
I should not choose to place it before you. We 
will try a bottle of our host’s Chateau Margaux. 
I suppose you like that ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Saxon. 
tasted it.” 

“Have you ever tasted champagne ?” 

“ Never.” 

* Would you like to do so?” 

“Indeed I don’t care. I like one thing just 
as well as another. These cutlets are capital.” 

Mr. Trefaldea looked at his cousin with an 
expression of mingled wonder and compassion: 

“My dear boy,” said he, “what have you 
done, that you should only like one thing as well 
as another ?” 

Saxon looked puzzled. 

“Tt is a shocking defect either of constitution 
or education,” continued Mr. Trefalden, gravely. 
“You must try to get over it. Don’t laugh. I 
am perfectly serious. Here, taste this paté, and 
tell me if you like it only as well as the cutlets.” 

Saxon tasted it, and made a wry face. 

** What is it made of ?” said he. “ What are 
those nasty black things in it ?” 

“Tt is a paté de foiegras,” replied Mr. Trefalden, 
pathetically, “and those nasty black things are 
truffles—the greatest delicacies imaginable.” 

Saxon laughed heartily, poured some claret 
into a tumbler, and put out his hand for the 
water-bottle. 


“T never 
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“You are not going to mix that Chateau 
Margaux!” cried Mr. Trefalden. 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because it is sacrilege to spoil the flavour.” 

* But I am thirsty.” 


“So much the better. Your palate is all the 


more susceptible. Try the first glass pure, at all 
events.” 

Saxon submitted, and emptied his glass at a 
draught. 

“That ds delicious,” said he. 

“You really think so?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“You prefer it to the vin ordinaire ?” 

*T do indeed.” 


Mr. Trefalden drew a deep breath of satisfac- 


tion. 

* Allons!” said he. “Then there is some 
little hope for you, Saxon, after all.” 

ce But” 

* But what ?” 

Saxon blushed and hesitated. 

“But Iam not sure,” said he, “that I prefer 
it to the vin d’Asti.” 

Mr. Trefalden leaned back in his chair and 
groaned aloud. 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry,” laughed Saxon, 
with a comic look, half shy, half penitent. “But 
—but it isn’t my fault, is it ?” 

Before Mr. Trefalden could reply to this appeal, 
there, was a rustling of silk, and a sound of voices 
in the corridor, and alady and gentleman entered 
the salon, conversing earnestly. Seeing others 
in the room, they checked themselves. In the 
same instant Mr. Trefalden, who sat partly 
turned towards the door, rose and exclaimed : 

“* Mademoiselle Colonna!” 

The lady put out her hand. 

“You here, Mr. Trefalden ?” said she. “ Padre 
mio, you remember Mr. Trefalden ?” 

The gentleman, who held his hat in one hand and 
a bundle of letters and papers in the other, bowed 
somewhat distantly, and said he believed he had 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Trefalden before. 

“Yes, at Castletowers,” replied the lawyer. 

The gentleman’s dark face lighted up instantly, 
and, laying his hat aside, he also advanced to 
shake hands. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “I did not remember 
that you were a friend of Lord Castletowers. 
Have you seen him lately? I hope you are well. 
This is a charming spot. Have you been here 
long? We have only this moment arrived.” 

He asked questions without waiting for replies, 
and spoke hurriedly and abstractedly, as if his 
thoughts were busy elsewhere all the time. Both 
his accent and his daughter’s were slightly 
foreign, but his was more foreign than hers. 

“JT only came yesterday,” replied Mr. Trefal- 
den, “and I propose to stay here for a week or 
two. May one venture to hope that you are 
about to do the same ?” 

The young lady shook her head. Her father 
had already moved away to the opposite side of 
the room, and was examining his letters. 





“ We are only waiting to breakfast while our 
vetturino feeds his horses,” said she; “and we 
hope to reach Chur in time for the mid-day 
train.” 

* A short sojourn,” said Mr. Trefalden. 

“Yes; lam sorry for it. We have travelled 
by this road very often, and always in haste. The 
place, I am sure, would repay investigation. It 
is very beautiful.” 

“You come from Italy, I suppose ?” 

* Yes, from Milan.” 

* And are, of course, devoted as ever to the 
good cause ?” 

Her eyes seemed to flash and dilate as she 
lifted them suddenly upon her interrogator. 

* You know, Mr. Trefalden,”’ said she, “ that 
we live for no other. But why do yow call it the 
‘good’ cause? You have never joined us—you 
have never helped us. I had no idea that you 
deemed it a good cause.” 

“Then you did me injustice,” replied the 
lawyer, with an unembarrassed smile. “The 
liberty and unity of a great people must be a 
good cause. I should blush for my opinions if I 
did not think so.” 

“Then why not give us the support of your 
name?” 

* Because it would bring no support with it. 
Iam anobscure man. I have neither wealth nor 
influence.” 

* Even if that were so, it would be of little im- 
portance,” said Mademoiselle Colonna, eagerly. 
“‘Every volunteer is precious—even the hum- 
blest and weakest. But you are neither, Mr. 
Trefalden. You are far from being an obscure 
man. You are a very brilliant man—nay, I 
mean no compliment. I only repeat what I have 
often heard. I know that you have talent, and 
Iam sure you are not without influence. You 
would be a most welcome accession to our 
staff.” 

“Indeed, Mademoiselle Colonna, you over-es- 
timate me in every way.” 

“T do not think so.” 

*T ought also to tell you, that I am a very 
busy man. My whole life is absorbed by my pro- 
fessional duties.” 

“It is always possible to find time for good 
deeds,” replied the lady. 

*“T fear, not always.” 

**Enfin, we are not exacting. To those friends 
who can give us but their names and their sym- 
pathies, we are grateful. You will be one of 
those, I am sure.” 

“Tt is better to give nothing, than to give 
that which is worthless,” said Mr. Trefalden. 

Mademoiselle Colonna met this reply with a 
slight curl of the lip, and another flash of her 
magnificent eyes. 

“Those who are not for Italy are against her, 
Mr. Trefalden,” she said, coldly, and turned 
away. 

The lawyer recovered his position with perfect 
tact. 

~“T cannot allow Mademoiselle Colonna to 
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mistake me a second time,” he said. “If she 
does me the honour to value my poor name at 
more than its worth, I can but place it at her 
disposal.” 

* Are you sincere ?” she said, quickly. 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“You permit us the use of your name ?” 

Mr. Trefalden smiled, and bent his head. 

“Thanks, in the name of the cause.” 

* But, signora——” 

* But what ?” 

You will forgive me if I desire to know in 
what manner you propose to make my name 
serviceable ?” 

**T shall enter it on our general committee list.” 

Ts that all?” 

 All—neither more nor less.” 

Mr. Trefalden’s face showed neither satisfac- 
tion nor dissatisfaction. It was perfectly placid 
and indifferent, like his smile. Mademoiselle 
Colonna looked at him as if she would read him 
through ; but she could do nothing of the kind. 

“Tf you repent of the permission you have 
granted,” she began, “or object to the publicity 
of——” 

No, no,” interposed the lawyer, with a little 
deprecatory raising of the hand; “not at all. 
It gives me much pleasure.” 

“Tf, then, on the contrary, you choose at any 
time to favour us with more active aid,” con- 
tinued she, “ you need only write to my father, 
or Lord Castletowers, or, indeed, any of the 
honorary secretaries, and your co-operation will 
meet with grateful and immediate acceptance. 
Till then, no demand will be made upon your time 
or patience.” 

Mr. Trefalden bowed. 

“Have you many such drones in your hive, 
signora ?” asked he, 

* Hundreds.” 

“ But they can only be encumbrances.” 

“Quite the contrary. They are of consi- 
derable value. Their names give weight to our 
cause in the eyes of the world; and the printed 
lists which contain them find their way into every 
court and cabinet in Europe. For instance, I 
have here a paper——” 

She paused, glanced towards Saxon, and 
dropping her voice almost to a whisper, said : 

“Your guide, I suppose? Does he under- 
stand English ?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Mr. Trefalden, answering 
the second question, and taking no notice of the 
first. “As well as you, or myself.” 

“Dio! Have I said too much? Ishesafe 2” 

*T would answer for him with my head, if even 
he had understood the purport of our conversa- 
tion—which he has not done.” 

* How can you be sure of that ?” 

“Because he is a wild mountaineer, and knows 
no more of politics than you, Signora Colonna, 
know of the common law of England.” 

The young lady took a folded paper from her 


pocket, and placed it in Mr. Trefalden’s hand. 


“Read that,” she said. “It is from Rome. 
You are aware, of course, that Sardinia——” 





Her voice fell again to a whisper. She drew 
the lawyer away to her father’s table, spread the 
document before him, and proceeded to comment 
upon its contents. This she did with great 
earnestness and animation, but in a tone of voice 
audible only to her listener. Mr. Trefalden was 
all attention. Signor Colonna, his thin hands 
twisted in his hair, and his elbows resting on the 
table, remained absorbed in his papers. Saxon, 
who had not presumed to lift his eyes from his 
plate while the lady stood near him, ventured to 
glance now and then towards the group at the 
further end of the room. Having looked once, 
he looked again, and could not forbear from 
looking. It was not at all strange that he should 
do so. On the contrary, it would have been 
strange if he had done otherwise; for Saxon 
Trefalden was gifted with a profound, almost a 
religious sense of beauty, and he had never in 
his life seen anything so beautiful as Olimpia 
Colonna. 





BIRDS: A FLIGHT. 


Brrps often have governed men. In all ages, 
and in many countries, birds have enjoyed a 
dominion as powers of the air, that has been 
given by men to no other class of animals as 
powers of the earth and water. We wonder 
at their powers of flight, and their marvellous 
migrations. Nowhere can we get away from 


the birds. We ascend a high monument, and 
the birds are as much at home as upon the 
ground. We scale a cliff, and the birds glide 
over the ledge of it, and return again, while we 
shudder as we creep to the edge and glance 
over. Far away at sea we meet the birds career- 
ing over the waves, and appearing to enjoy their 
flight, while perhaps the frail vessel in which 
we are sailing labours along with creaking 
timbers and flapping sails. We sit alone in our 
most private chamber, and a little bird hops im- 
pertinently upon the baleony or window-sill, and 
peeps into the room. Nowhere are we safe 
from the birds, and hence the ancients believed 
that they possessed a rare knowledge of human 
affairs. As they were continually flying about, 
they were supposed to observe and pry into 
men’s most secret actions, and know all their 
doings. We mect in the Greek poets with 
many allusions to this; for instance, in Aristo- 
phanes’ comedy of the Birds, one is made to 
say, “No one knows of my treasure, except 
indeed some bird ;” and again, Sophocles makes 
(Edipus say, “ If you have received any informa- 
tion from the prophetic birds, divulge it.” The 
idea, indeed, passed into a proverb among the 
Greeks, to the effect that when they were 
engaged in any secret action, no one knew what 
passed, “except indeed some bird.” A like ex- 
pression has come down to our own times. 
“For,” preaches Ecclesiastes, “a bird of the 
air shall carry the voice, and that which had 
wings shall carry the matter ;” inasmuch as 
we say, when we wish to affect mystery as 
to the true source of our information, “A 
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little bird has told me” so and so; and the 
idea is very prettily rendered by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen in his story of the Fir-tree, 
where the young tree wonders what is done 
with the trees taken out of the wood at Christ- 
mas-time. “ Ah, we know—we know,” twittered 
the sparrows, “for we have looked in at the 
windows in yonder town.” 

Thus the mere power of flight possessed by 
birds seemed to give them ahieube; but per- 
haps their comings and goings with the seasons, 
their alternate disappearance and reappearance, 
were wonders which excited even more remark, 
and claimed more earnest attention. These 
periodic movements, which we term migration, 
appear to have been observed in the very earliest 
historic times, and although at first, perhaps, 
they produced only astonishment, a closer obser- 
vation of them could not fail to be turned to 
practical account. At a time when men had no 
almanack to guide them to the changing of the 
seasons, no calendars to direct them in the plant- 
ing ott of their fields and gardens, it is not sur- 

rising that the arrival aa departure of birds 
hel to direct them in their tillage of the 
soil. 


It is not a matter, therefore, which need sur- 
prise us, that, after Homer, the oldest profane 
work extant, namely, the Works and Days of 
Hesiod, is a manual of agriculture, whose title, 
interpreted by the scholiast, signifies the art of 
agriculture, and the proper time for its prosecu- 
tion. In this work the poet, who lived more than 
twenty-seven centuries ago, informs us that hus- 
bandry was in great measure regulated by the 

looming of plants, and by the coming and going 
of birds. Aristophanes makes one of his charac- 
ters say that in former times the kite ruled the 
Grecians, by which his commentators explain that 
he meant that formerly the kite was looked upon 
as the sign of spring. And in another place he 
says that the cuckoo in like manner governed all 
Pheenicia and Egypt, because when it cried 
** Kokku” they considered that it was time to 
reap their wheat and barley fields. But in the 
days of Aristophanes, and as men grew in know- 
ledge, this natural calendar passed out of repute, 
and gave place to something more exact and of 
more general application. Still, in the Comedy 
of the Birds, where it is said that the bird kind 
sprang from Eros, the much-desired or plastic 
Love, in conjunction with Chaos, the benefits 
conferred by them upon mankind are summed 
up as follows: “The greatest blessings (says 
the Chorus of Birds) which can happen to 
mortals are derived from us. First, we show you 
the seasons—to wit, spring, winter, autumn. 
The crane points out the time for sowing when 
she flies croaking into Libya ; she bids the sailor 
put away his rudder and take repose, and every 
prudent man provide himself with an upper gar- 
ment. Next, the kite appearing, proclaims 
another season, namely, that it is time to shear 
your sheep ; and after that the swallow informs 
you when you may sell your cloak, and buy 
light summer clothes.” 

Even in the present day, however, the farmers 
‘oun more or less guided in their actions by the 





birds. Thus Dr. Solander tells us that the 
peasants of Upland have this saying: “ When 
you see the white wagtail, you may turn your 
sheep into the fields, and when you see the 
wheatear, you may sow your grain.” For in 
Upland there is seldom any severe frost after 
the wheatear appears, and the sheep are housed 
all the winter in that severe climate. So, also, 
the shepherds of Salisbury Plain say : 


When dotterel do first appear, 

It shows that frost is very near; 
But when that dotterel do go, 

Then you may look for heavy snow. 


When men began to meditate upon the move- 
ments of certain birds, how they all disappeared 
at a certain time as if by common consent, and 
then reappeared after a regular interval, they not 
unnaturally fell into the error of mistaking cause 
for effect, and regarded the birds as regulating 
the seasons instead of the seasons as directing 
the movements of the birds. And since no man 
could say with certainty whither they went or 
what became of them during the interval of their 
absence, it was no great wonder that they should 
imagine them to have retired somewhere beyond 
the sphere of the earth, and perhaps (who could 
tell ?) might approach the regions of Olympus, 
where they could hold converse with the very 
gods, and be enabled by them to predict future 
events. And when, in later times, it became 
known to travelled philosophers, that some of 
them might be seen high up the Nile during 
winter, that fact, instead of shaking the con- 
fidence of those who credited their gifts of pro- 
phecy, only served to confirm their faith. For 
if that were the case, why should they not 
make periodic visits to Aithiopia, and even to 
Ammon, the favoured oracle of the ruler of the 
gods, where they might meet Jove himself, and 
receive from him an annual ratification of their 
powers, and new messages from the councils of 
the gods. The very foresight of the birds, as 
shown by the regularity of their times of de- 
parture and reappearance seemed to have some- 
thing of a divine nature in it, and thus it be- 
came almost natural for a superstitious people 
to believe that birds were, as Cicero styles them, 
the interpreters or messengers of Jupiter, as 
soon as any one boldly announced it as a fact. 

Hence, although no writer after Hesiod speaks 
of birds as capable of fully directing the hus- 
bandman in his operations, we are not to suppose 
that as time went on they lost their influence 
and dignity. On the contrary, they appear to 
have gained a most extraordinary ascendancy 
over the minds of men, which rose to such a 
wonderful pitch that at length no affair of mo- 
ment, either public or private, was entered upon 
without first consulting them. Thus came in 
augury, by which was meant a forewarning 
notice concerning future events derived from 
prophetic birds—a mode of divination attributed 
to various inventors. However it began, it 
gained so much credit, that seldom anything of 
moment was undertaken, either in time of war 
or of peace, seldom were any honours conferred, 
any magistrates created, without the appro- 
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bation of the birds. Other forms and results of 
divination were even passed by without regard, 
unless confirmed by the birds. At Lacedemon 
the king and senate had always an augur at- 
tending upon them to advise them, and kings 
themselves used to study the art. A college of 
augurs figures in the very dawn of Roman 
history, consisting of a select four members, 
chosen from the patricians, but afterwards in- 
creased to six, and eventually opened to the 
plebeian class. Augustus, however, gave them 
the power of electing new augurs at pleasure, 
so that thenceforth the company was no longer 
select and definite in number. 

The authority and influence of these augurs 
must have been immense, since no event of 
political or social importance could take place 
without their sanction. Unless the augury 
proved favourable, the clection of king, consul, 
dictator, and pretor, of every civil officer and 
religious functionary, was null and void. No 
general could engage in battle, no public land 
could be allotted, no marriage or adoption was 
held valid, unless the azspices—bird-sights— 
were first taken and proved favourable. In war, 
these auspices were taken by the commander-in- 
chief, and the victory obtained by any portion 
of the army under his command, was said to be 
won “ under his auspices,” an expression which 
in our own day bears a similar meaning, viz. 
that the patron lends the influence of his name. 

The augur who accompanied the Lacedemo- 
nian king was robed in white, and wore a 
crown of gold upon his head. Seated upon his 
divining-chair his face was directed towards the 
north, and he had, therefore, the east upon his 
right hand, and the auguries which appeared 
upon that side were esteemed fortunate, while 
those from the opposite or western side were 
unlucky. The Roman custom, however, was 
different; clothed in purple or scarlet, the 
Roman augur faced the south, and his right 
hand, therefore, pointed west. Hence has 
arisen some confusion in the two languages in 
reference to the right or left hand, when taken 
in the sense of fortunate or unfortunate. But 
the Latin poets often adopted the Greek form, 
and the right hand was usually accounted for- 
tunate. For this reason wine was always passed 
from left to right, and in drawing lots the same 
order was observed. 

Birds, then, were fortunate or unfortunate, 
either by their own nature, or by the place and 
manner of their appearance ; for the same birds 
at different times have foreboded different and 
contrary events. If, however, a flock of all 
sorts of birds came flying about any man, it 
was an excellent omen, and portended some 
very great luck. It is said to have happened 
to Gordius the Phrygian, the inventor of the 
celebrated knot which bears his name, and who, 
originally a peasant, was raised to a throne. 

_As might be expected, the eagle, the august 
bird of Jove, was a bird of good omen. If one 
appeared sporting in the air, clapping its wings, 
- and flying about from right to left, it was the 
best of all omens; and various auguries were 
founded upon the way in which it was observed 





to seize its prey. Of this we have illustrations 
in the Tliad and Odyssey. On one occasion, 
Telemachus, being at Sparta in search of Ulysses, 
observed an eagle flying at his right hand, 
carrying a tame goose in its claws. From this 
omen it was foretold that Ulysses would return 
and surprise all the suitors of Penelope in 
his house. And such circumstances sometimes 
brought about the very events which they ap- 
peared to indicate, as when the Greeks, dis- 
heartened and cast down, saw an eagle dragging 
a fawn by the feet, and casting it down upon 
the altar of Jupiter Panompheus, they took 
courage, and gave the Trojans a signal defeat. 
When, on the other hand, Hector was about to 
attempt the destruction of the Grecian fleet, the 
appearance of an eagle upon his left hand caused 
him presently to desist from his enterprise. 

The swan also was a lucky bird; and just as 
Pliny relates that the haleyon, or kingfisher, 
was a bird of good omen, and at breeding-time 
foretold tranquil and calm weather, so the swan 
was precious to seamen as a sign of fair wea- 
ther; and the reason given by the Latin poet 
AEmilius is, that the swan never sinks beneath 
the waves, but ever floats buoyantly upon the 
surface. The dove also was lucky; and the 
circus, or harrier, was, Pliny tells us, very aus- 
picious to persons engaged in affairs of money 
or marriage. The robin has always been re- 
garded with tenderness. Popular tradition, even 
earlier than the date of the story of the Children 
in the Wood, has made him our sexton : 

No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 

Till robin redbreast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves. 


It is noted in Grey’s Shakespeare,* that, ac- 
cording to the oldest traditions, if the robin finds 
the dead body of a human being, he will cover 
the face at least with moss or leaves: 

Cov’ring with moss the dead’s unclosed eye 
The little redbreast teacheth charitie. 
Drayton’s Owl. 


The wren is also credited with similar 
charity. In Reed’s old plays we read: 
Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flow’rs do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 


Here is another quaint quotation expressive 
of the tradition from Stafford’s Niobe dissolved 
intoa Nilus: “On her (the nightingale) waites 
Robin in his redde livorie : who sits as a crowner 
on the murthred man; and seeing his body 
naked, plays the sorrie tailour to make him a 
mossy rayment.” Bird-murderers have always 
been warned against killing the robin. 

Whoever kills the robin or the wren 

Will never prosper, boys or men, 
For 

A robin and a wren 

Are God Almighty’s cock and hen. 

The wren is not everywhere so well protected 
as the robin. A strange ceremonial was prac- 


* Vol. ii, p. 226. 
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tised in Waldron’s time, in the Isle of Man, on 
the day before Christmas Day, though lately on 
St. Stephen’s Day. It is called wren-hunting, 
and is founded on a tradition, that in former 
times, a fairy, of uncommon beauty, exerted 
such undue influence over the male population, 
that she, at various times, induced by her sweet 
voice numbers to follow her footsteps, till by 
degrees she led them into the sea, where they 
perished. This barbarous exercise of power had 
continued for a great length of time, till it was 
apprehended that the island would be exhausted 
of its defenders, when a knight-errant sprung 
up, who discovered some means of countervail- 
ing the charms used by this syren, and even laid 
a plot for her destruction, which she only escaped 
at the moment of extreme hazard, by taking the 
form of awren. But, though she evaded instant 
annihilation, a spell was cast upon her by which 
she was condemned, on every succeeding New 
Year’s Day, to reanimate the same form with 
the definitive sentence, that she must ultimately 

erish by human hand. In consequence of this 
egend, on the specified anniversary, every man 
and boy in the island (except those who have 
thrown off the trammels of superstition) devote 
the hours between sunrise and sunset to the 
hope of extirpating the fairy, and woe be to the 
individual birds of this species who show them- 
selves on this fatal day to the active enemies of 
the race; they are pursued, pelted, fired at, and 
destroyed, without mercy, and their feathers 
preserved with religious care, it being an article 
of belief, that every one of the relics gathered in 
this laudable pursuit is an effectual preservative 
from shipwreck for one year, and that fisherman 
would be considered as extremely foolhardy, who 
should enter upon his occupation without such 
a safeguard. 

The unlucky birds were vultures and kites, 
which smelt carnage from afar, and were always 
on the look-out for their feast of dead. Hawks 
and buzzards also, probably from their cruel and 
‘sec agye J habits, were usually esteemed un- 

cky, though if the prey escaped it was a good 
sign. So also owls were usually inauspicious, 
but, inasmuch, as the owl was sacred to 
Minerva, the foundress and protectress of 
Athens, there, at least, they were omens of vic- 
tory and success; and when Hiero of Syracuse, 
afterwards king, was admitted into the military 
service, it is said an eagle came and sai upon 
his shield and an owl upon his spear, by which 
was portended that he should be valiant in war, 
wise in council, and, at length, attain regal dig- 
nity. The Athenian proverb for good fortune 
was, “The owl flies.” But, in other places, owls 
were unlucky omens when seen by men going 
about any serious business. Thus, when Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus, was ignominiously slain 
at Argos by an Argive woman, who, seeing her 
son in danger, threw down a tile which brought 
the king to the ground, it was said that his 





fate had been portended by an owl, which came 
and sat upon the top of his spear as he held it 
in his hand. Bats also, which were thought to 
be birds, and, in the quaint language of Hol- | 
land, the translator of Pliny, “the onely bird 


that suckleth its little ones,” were equally in- 
auspicious ; but even the favourite swallow was 
also regarded as unlucky. Although these mes- 
sengers of spring were welcomed with pleasure 
and admiration in most ages and countries, it is 
no less true that, when flying about or resting 
upon a place, they were looked upon as birds of 
evil omen. In Darius’s Scythian expedition, 
the appearance of swallows presaged the total 
defeat of his army by the enemy; and Tzetzes, 
the commentator on Hesiod, as well as Apu- 
leius, enumerate the swallow in their list of in- 
auspicious birds. Amongst the signs and won- 
ders cited to urge upon the world the first cru- 
sade, was clouds of birds and butterflies that 
darkened the air in various places—all winging 
their way towards Jerusalem.* Matthew of 
Paris records that just before the great schism 
that split the Popedom into two—which event 
it .presaged—the air was darkened in Northum- 
berland with the feathers of birds which fell 
from innumerable flights of them that fought 
like maniacs as they flew. 

It was not every bird that could be a sure 
messenger of the gods; those we have named 
were chiefly consulted. Nor was it always the 
appearance and manner of flight which were re- 
garded. Some belonged to the class (called 
“oscines”) whose voice revealed the will of the 
gods. Thus cocks, which were sacred to Mars, 
were regarded as prophetical in all matters re- 
lating to war, and their crowing was hailed as 
an omen of good, presaging victory. Themis- 
tocles, whose victory over the Persians was an- 
nounced in this manner, paid a very doubtful 
compliment to the birds by establishing an 
annual feast, at which cock-fighting in the 
theatre was a great feature. And when, for 
some nights before the battle in which the 
Beeotians overthrew the Lacedemonians, the 
cocks crew all night, it was interpreted as an 
omen of success, because the cock, when vic- 
torious, struts, and crows his triumph. But 
Shakespeare gives a legendary reason for “ the 
bird of dawning’s” perseverance during at least 
a night in the year, in the following charming 
ines : 


It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


Tf a dex was heard to crow, some dreadful 
judgment was thought to be hanging over the 
world. But, as hens do not usually crow, this 
dread was not often begotten. 

We have also a modern saw on the subject 
of a “whistling woman and a crowing hen.” 
Divination, by help of a cock, was effected in 
the following manner, for the purpose of dis- 
covering some secret or future event: The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet having been 
written in the dust, upon each letter was laid 





* Chronicles of St. Medard of Soissons, p. 486, 
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a grain of barley, and a cock, over which pre- 
vious incantations had been uttered, was let 
loose among them; those letters off which it 
pecked the barley, being joined together, were 
then believed to declare the word of which 
they were in search. The magician Jamblichus, 
desirous to find out who should succeed Valens 
in the imperial purple, made use of this divina- 
tion, but the cock only picked up four grains, 
namely, those which lay upon the (Greek) letters 
th. e. 0. d., so that it was uncertain whether 
Theodosius, Theodotus, Theodorus, or Theo- 
dectes, was the person designed by the Fates. 
Valens, however, when informed of the matter, 
was so enraged that he put several persons to 
death, simply because their names began with 
these letters. When, however, he proceeded to 
make search after the magicians themselves, 
Jamblichus thought it high time to put an end 
to his majesty’s life by a draught of poison, and 
he was succeeded by Theodosius in the empire 
of the East. 

Some pretenders went so far as to take 
credit for comprehending the language of birds, 
and thus to rely on something more than the 
omens derived from their appearance and mere 
voices. Apollonius of Tyana, in Cappadocia, 
was one of these, a Pythagorean who carried 
out his master’s precepts with great strictness, 
and was raised by his disciples to the position of a 
demi-god. He boasted to the companionof his tra- 
vels, Damis, that he was skilled im all languages, 
though he had never learned them, and under- 
stood the languages of beasts and birds. It is 
reported of him by his biographer, Philostratus, 
that as he was sitting in a parlour with his 
friends, there came a sparrow and chatted to a 
flock of birds that were before the window. 
Apollonius, who heard the noise, said that the 
sparrow was inviting them to a feast at a certain 

ace where a mule, laden with corn, had let his 
art fall. The company, desirous to know 
went 

had 


if this were true or not, immediate] 

to the spot, and found it was as he 
told them. Another pretender to this art was 
Democritus, the laughing philosopher, who com- 


bined considerable ability with not a little 
knavery. He had the impudence to assert that 
he not only possessed the secret of bird language, 
but could also impart it to others, which he 
professed to do by telling them the names of 
certain birds a mixture of whose blood would 
produce a serpent, which, if eaten, would give 
them this wonderful knowledge without any fur- 
ther trouble; for which story the credulous old 
Pliny is answerable. Melampus of Pylos also 
laid claim to a similar gift, which he received 
miraculously in the following manner. His 
servant, having killed two large serpents, which 
had made their nests at the bottom of an oak, 
he raised a pile and burned them upon it, taking 
care at the same time of their young, which he 
fed with milk. The grateful reptiles, instead of 
acting like the adder in the fable, finding him 
asleep some time after, crept up to him as he 
slept upon the grass near the oak, and gliding 
around him, softly licked his ears. This awoke 





Melampus, and to his astonishment he found 
himself in the secret of the chirping of birds as 
they flew around him, and taking advantage 
of his wonderful endowment, he made himself 
perfect in the knowledge of futurity. After 
his death, temples were raiséd to his memory. 
The story of the Grand Vizier in the Spectator 
will occur to every one; and a more modern 
and trustworthy example may be met with 
in the Quarterly Review for 1817, where the 
writer states that he knew an individual who 
had passed much of his time in boyhood alone, 
in lonely situations, and had acquired by close at- 
tention such a knowledge of bird-language, that 
from the song of the parents he knew where the 
nests were situated—whether they contained 
eggs—whether the brood was hatched—and the 
aoente of eggs or young birds, before he saw 
them. 

There was also a third mode of divination, 
derived from the feeding of chickens, whose 
eagerness or indifference in eating the food 
thrown to them was looked upon as lucky or 
unlucky. Contempt of their intimations was 
supposed to occasion signal misfortunes ; as in 
the case of P. Claudius in the first Punic war, 
who, when the person who had charge of the 
chickens told him that they would not eat, 
which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea, saying irreverently, 
“Then, let them drink.” But it could not be ex- 
pected that such heathenism should pass unpu- 
nished, and P. Claudius, soon after engaging the 
enemy, was defeated with the loss of his fleet. 

In the very nature of things, however, the 
high claims of the augurs and aruspices could 
not be maintained for ever. In the palmy days 
of augury, an augur once elected was an augur 
for life. Of whatever crime he was guilty he 
could not be deprived of his office, because, says 
Plutarch, he was entrusted with the secrets of 
the empire. The art seems first to have been 
contrived, and afterwards cultivated, to increase 
the influence of the leading men over the multi- 
tude. But some, like Cato, were so profane as 
to say they were surprised that the aruspices 
did not laugh when they saw one another, their 
art was so ridiculous ; while, on the other hand, 
the ancient writings teem with wonderful in- 
stances of the truth of their predictions. Such 
instances may be met with in Livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Diodorus, and Cesar. In 
the fifty-fourth year of his age Cicero was ap- 
pointed an augur, but by his time the office had 
lost its religious character altogether, though it 
was still regarded as one of the highest political 
dignities, and was greatly coveted for the power 
it conferred. 

In our own day we have not wholly escaped 
out of the power of the birds, and although they 
exercise their dominion now only over the un- 
educated and the superstitious, still there are 
persons who are as submissive to them as the 
Romans were: They are chiefly, however, tle 
unlucky birds which exercise influence now-a- 
days. Bishop Hall, describing the supersti- 
tious man, says, “If a bittourn fly over his head 
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by night, he makes his will.” The screech owl’s 
ery is still portentous in some ears. The sight 
of a crow through a window in the morning is 
still enough to deter some from going abroad, 
even upon important business ; and the words of 
presage, 

One, sorrow, 

Two, mirth, 

Three, a wedding, 

Four, death, 
are applied to the merry, inoffensive magpie. 

Respect, and even worship, paid to birds, are 
not peculiar, indeed, to any age, or to any race. 
Said Ephrem the Syrian, as we read in the Latin 
version, “ Ubi aves, ibi angeli” —where birds are, 
there angels are. Before the Flood, birds were 
classed as clean and unclean. In the days of 
the Ark, the omens of the raven and the dove 
were watched and interpreted. The famished 
Elijah was sustained by the ministry of birds. 
Particular birds have been in many countries the 
objects of special worship, on account of some 
property or quality which has rendered them fit 
symbols of divine attributes. Thus the ibis was 
worshipped in Egypt, as we learn from many 
writers, and the reason given by a great number 
is that of Herodotus, namely, that it fed upon 
winged serpents which came out of Arabia in the 
spring, though there are many and interesting 
reasons against the possession of such an attri- 
bute by this ancient bird. Storks are respected 
in Holland and Germany, and accommodation 
for them is provided upon the tops of houses, 
to which they are supposed to bring good luck. 
Marabout cranes are protected in India, and in 
Egypt large bronze vases of food are placed 
upon the roofs of certain ancient mosques for 
the use of the birds. The Pondicherry vulture 
is venerated in the East as the type of Vishnoo ; 
and a species of cuckoo, the Cuculus honoratus 
of Linneus, is so called from the honours it 
receives. In China, also, various birds are still 
employed to distinguish the different grades of 
mandarins, who are obliged by law to have their 
particular bird embroidered on their breast. 
The birds, therefore, have no cause for com- 

plaint. Their reign has lasted longer than the 
term of any human dynasty, and if they have not 
in these days such absolute and widely-extended 
sway as they possessed two or three thousand 
years ago, they only share the fate of all power 
and greatness in this world under the moon. 





THE BUNDLEMAN ON THE PLAINS. 


A BUNDLEMAN, or foot traveller who carries 
his bundle of blankets on his back, arrives 
in the evening at a cattle station on the M. 
river, in Australia. Received by a chorus from 
the dogs, he asks for the “cove,” by which 
he means the master, goes to him, and puts the 
stereotyped question, “ Please, sir, do you want 
any hands?” He is sent up to the men’s hut, 
with leave to stay the might. There, after 
supper, he “ gets in a yarn” with the stockmen, 
as they smoke their pipes ouiside the hut. 


“How far might you call it from here to the B. 
river, matey?’ “Oh, about seven-and-thirty 
mile, for them as knows the bush, but you'll 
have to put sixty or seventy more on to it if 
ou follows the rivers.” ‘ What’s the cove 
like, down below?” “A hungry beggar, as 
grudges a man a pot of tea.” “ Any water on 
the plain?” “ Well, there ought to be enough 
to camp on, in the dug hole, at the lake.” 
“There was a chap, up the river, as told me 
that a dray come up here, straight across from 
the dry lake, a monthago. Could a man follow 
the track?” “Jim and me sce the tracks plain 
enough, a long way out, when we was after that 
beast to kill, o’ Wednesday ; but you'd better 
not let the cove see you a-going that way: he 
kicked up row enough about the dray coming ; 
said they wanted to make a road across the run, 
and we’d be havin’ a flock of caterpillars (sheep) 
comin’ over next. If you’re game to tackle the 
plain, Jim here is goin’ after the horses at day- 
‘light, and he’ll put you on the dray-track.” 
Daylight comes: a bright red dawp. »The 
traveller is conveyed by Jim the stockman 
through the low polygonum scrub that skiris 
the river, and is shown the faint marks of a pair 
of wheels. These he is to follow for twenty 
miles or so, when he will come toa beaten track, 
near which he fully expects to find a little water. 
He has a bit of “ration” with him, and thinks 
he will camp at the dug hole that night, and go 
on to the B. next day. On that river, sheep 
station huts are plentiful, and he need make no 
more long marches. He has his covered tin 
pot, or « billy,” in his hand ; this holds a couple 
of quarts of river water; but it is old and 
battered, and leaks a little. The great grey 
= is spread before him; the Fata Morgana is 
illiant this morning, as it often is in very hot 
weather; and he sees the reversed images of 
far distant sand-hills, pine ridges, and river 
timber, refracted above the horizon, and flicker- 
ing in the heat, radiated from the hot earth. 
Then, up rises the great fiery sun, the heat in- 
creases suddenly, the fantastic figures fade away, 
the horizon seems to contract, and lies before 
him as round and unbroken as that of the sea. 
There is plenty of life here, near the river. 
Great flights of cockatoos have posted their 
yellow-crested sentries, and are busy digging 
for their breakfasts. Light clouds of white 
dust rise far and near, where the cattle, which 
are all in on the river now, are congregating 
on their camps; they have been feeding during 
the last three hours, and will lie all day, in 
a groups, upon the hot sand-hills, until in 
the late afternoon the elders among them decide 
that it is time to march, in long strings, to the 
accustomed watering-place. A dozen gaunt 
black crows fly on before the traveller, mocking 
him with their fiendish croaking, and wishing in 
their hearts that evil may befal him, to the 
end that they may pick his bones. They know 
that a man’s skin is thinner than a bullock’s, 
and that, on such tender meat, their beaks 
would have a fair chance against the wild dog’s 





teeth. Presently, a kangaroo rat bolts out of a 
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salt-bush, and goes away at a great pace, with 
zig-zag bounds: his little fore-paws crossed de- 
murely over his breast. The bundleman’s dog 
pursues him, but is rated by his master, and 
comes back to heel; he will have far enough to 
go to-day, without hunting wallabys. 

It is already, though only an hour after sun- 
rise, very hot ; there is the coppery glare about 
the north-west portion of the sky which always 
accompanies a hot wind; there is a dull smoky 
look about the horizon that portends a “ regular 
scorcher ;” and though he is as yet only about 
four miles from the fringe of tall trees that 
skirts the river, they already begin to look 
cloudy and indistinct. The dray track is almost 
obliterated, and the walking among the low 
salt-bushes and cotton-bushes is very bad. The 
bundleman begins to think he would have been 
wiser to have followed round the rivers, where 
he would have had a beaten track, shade and 
water, than to face the plain, for the sake of a 
short cut. However, he is a good walker, and 
does not care for the heat; he marches on, with 
his bundle on his back, and his “billy” in his 
hand. He has done some twelve or thirteen 
miles, the sun is almost perpendicularly over 
his head, and he is out of sight of the river 
timber—fairly out to sea, as it were. He 
throws down the roll of blankets, sits on them, 
opens the “billy,” and finds that a good deal 
of the precious water has leaked; he drinks 
a little; it is very precious, but he pours a 
few drops into the lid of the pot for his dog, 
who, poor fellow, is suffering already, and looks 
strangely dusty, anxious, and dispirited. That 
dog’s ancestors came from breezy Scotch moun- 
tains, and he would be far more at home seek- 
ing sheep buried in a snowdrift, than plodding 
across the scorching plain. The traveller stops 
the leak with a bit of clay, shoulders his bundle, 
and trudges on. The plain seems endless; no 
sound of living thing breaks the deadly stillness ; 
the very flies that so tormented him near the 
river, have disappeared ; there is nothing moving 
save unearthly-looking columns of red dust, 
towering high in the hot air, raised from some 
distant sand-hill by the whirlwinds. On he 
plods, hour after hour, Icoking anxiously for 
the faint wheel marks that guide him. The 
hot wind burns his eyes and dries his lips, and 
he moistens his parched mouth now and then 
with a few drops of the precious water. He is 
unselfish enough, too, to spare his dog a little. 
The water does not refresh him much, for it is 
very warm and mawkish, and the rim of the tin 
pot almost scorches his lips. At last he sees a 
dark grey cloud suspended over the horizon, 
quivering in the glare of reflected heat. He 
knows that cloud to be the low timber that 
skirts the dry bed of the twenty-mile lake; he 
expects to find water in a pit ioe on its edge. 
Drinking the last of his store, he walks on 
more quickly ; knowing that on such a day the 
trees would not be visible more than a couple 
of miles, he begins to have pleasant thoughts of 
a “pot of tea,” a pipe, and a sleep in the shade 
of apine. He hurries on, the afternoon sun is 





shining in his face, he crosses a beaten track 
almost without seeing it. Perhaps a thought 
may arise within him as to the possibility of 
the hole being dry, and perhaps his heart may 
stand still a moment, but he wild not think it. 
Everything seems strangely still; why are there 
no birds about the water? Not the twittering 
of a wren, not the croak of a crow, to break 
the silence. He notices, with a qualm of fear, 
that there is no footmark of living thing in the 
ont of the cattle-paths that lead to the water- 
hole. 

Who can tell what passes through the mind 
of the lost sailor, as he goes overboard, in a 
gale off the Horn? Whocan realise what that 
seaman feels, as the great ship leaves him, far 
behind, upon the pitiless waves, among which, 
he knows too well, no boat can live to save him ? 
And this shepherd, as he looks into the pit, 
and sees grim death staring him in the face, 
from the dry mud at the bottom of the hole? 
He has heard his mates talk of dead men’s 
bones found on that plain, and he knows what 
his end is to be. Poor fellow! He is very 
thirsty now, his tongue is swelling in his 
mouth, he feels giddy and sick, and throws 
away his pack. He will stagger ona few miles 
more, hardly knowing whither he is going, lured 
on perhaps by the treacherous mirage, which 
will mock his eyes with phantom sheets of clear 
water, reflecting the trees around them, and 
rippling in the wind, only a few hundred yards 
ahead. He will wander on at random, throw- 
ing off his clothes; as he becomes weaker, per- 
haps he will feel his knife, and think of his 
dog; but the dog has lain down to die under 
a bush, and that last horrible resource is gone, 
Then, a gleam of hope! Two dark forms loom- 
ing large against the red smoky mist in which 
the sun is setting, come up rapidly until within 
half a mile of him. Arethey horsemen? They 
stop. Dothey see him? Yes, they have seen 
him, and they fly before the hot wind; he 
knows they are emu going to water, and that 
their long legs will carry them to the cool 
river in two hours or so. Many months after, 
some wandering stockman may see some bones 
lying on the plain, and may curse the wild 

ogs for killing calves; he will never notice 
the round white skull under a salt-bush a few 
yards off. 

Remains of lost travellers are often found on 
these plains. During a residence of twelve years 
on them, the writer has had personal experi- 
ence of seven instances, but the relics can 
seldom be identified. Clothes and blankets are 
soon torn to shreds by wild dogs, and bones 
are picked clean by them, aided by the crows 
and ants. Sometimes, however, remains are re- 
cognised. A friend, in the year 1853, riding 
through a strip of “ mallee” scrub, not far from 
the Edward River, picked up a skull, bleached 
by the sun and rain of many seasons. There 
were no other bones near it, and he carried the 
skull home, where, for years, with “memento 
mori” inscribed upon it, it decorated the mantel- 
piece of a bachelor’s hall. Many were the 
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ethnological and phrenological opinions pro- 
nounced over it. One worthy doctor, from its 
great thickness and monkey-like shape, declared 
it to be the brain-pan of an old black woman. He 
used to point out the great development of the 
organs of philoprogenitiveness and secretiveness 


—dqualities for which black gins are remarkable: 


—but his theories were overthrown. Eight years 
after the finding of the skull, and near the place 
where it was lying, a shepherd picked up alittle 
copper box, which contained, with other papers, 
a cheque, dated 1842, for sixteen pounds, and 
drawn in favour of a certain Paddy Cane. On 
inquiry among the “old hands,” it was found 
that a man bearing that name had lived with 
one of the earliest settlers in the district, and 
had disappeared, after starting to walk across 
the plain. At a late shearing on the Nur- 
rumbidgee some years ago, the men sent one 
of their number across the plains, with a pack- 
horse, to bring back two kegs of spirits, to be 
drunk at Christmas-time, which was then ap- 
proaching. After an absence of many days, 
the pack-horse came home alone to his accus- 
tomed “run,” but the man never came, and 
the kegs were not heard of. Three years or 
so afterwards, the barrels were discovered ; 
one, half empty, with a pannikin beside it; 
and the messenger’s bones were scattered 
around, 

Some spots on the Old Man Plain have the 
reputation of being haunted by the ghosts of 
those who have perished on it; a well-known 
place called the Black Swamp being especially 
notorious. A fine tall young fellow was terribly 
scared by something he saw there, one clear 
winter’s night. He did not like talking about 
it, and it was with a good deal of trouble that 
he was induced to describe what he saw, or 
thought he saw. Charley said that he was 
travelling down the country with fat cattle ; 
they were camped at the Black Swamp; it 
was a moonli it night, and the rest of the 
party were asleep round the fire; the cattle 
all lying down quietly, not a sound to be heard 
save the deep breathing of the sleeping bul- 
locks. Noticing something moving, and think- 
ing it to be a restless bullock moving off the 
camp, he rode round to head it back, when he 
saw, by the light of the moon, a man on a grey 
cob riding towards him across a shallow pool of 
rain water, in which his horse’s feet made no 
splashing, nor any sound -whatever; the figure 
rode clese past Charley without taking any 
notice of him, and passed through the midst of 
the sleeping cattle, not one of which even looked 
at it. Now, Charley, an experienced drover, 
knew that had a mortal stranger so ridden among 
them, every bullock would have started up in- 
stantly, and the whole mob would have 
“rushed ;” so he went to the fire, awoke his 
mates, and, without a word of explanation, 
bolted underneath the waggon, where he re- 
mained until daylight, with his head wrapped up 
in a blanket. Charley has never camped at the 


Black Swamp since, and he never will ; he does 
not much care even now to talk about the 





“trotting cob,” and looks contemptuously at 
any one who insinuates that he must have been 
dreaming with his eyes open. 





GOOD FRIDAY, AND A BETTER 
FRIDAY. 

“ Stap, bang, here we are again !” 

This was the Good Friday morning and even- 
ing hymn, also the noontide song. Everybody, 
old and young, male and female, grave and gay, 
lively and severe, sang it, or hummed it; some 
because they liked it, others because they 
couldn’t help it, and it was the popular thing 
to do. I wonder if there is anything in the 
Africaine that will attain to the popularity of 
Slap, bang, here we are again! I doubt it. The 
elements of popularity which make up this all- 
pervading musical air we breathe, have been 
compounded with much skill and cunning. 
Oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, gas, and the 
other things—I am not scientific—are scarcely 
more nicely balanced in the atmosphere than 
are the elements of catchiness in Slap, bang, 
here we are again! Reducing it to its compo- 
nent parts, we find it to consist of three negro 
melodies, which have already received the stamp 
of public approval, the convenient fal lal la form 
of expression, and an ever-recurring opportunity 
for slapping and banging and making a noise. 
Who is the immortal man who has contrived to 
hit the popular taste right slap bang in the 
middle of the bull’s-eye? Why doesn’t he 
stand forward that we may crown him with 
bays, or commemorate him on a medal, or give 
him a monument, or do something to him, as a 
mark of our profound admiration and gratitude ? 
Well might the philosopher observe, “ Let me 
write the songs of my country, and I care not 
who makes the laws.” What influence do our 
law-makers exercise at the present moment 
compared to that which is wielded by the author 
of Slap, bang, here we are again? For one 
acme who is interested in Mr. Gladstone’s 

udget, there are ten who are much more 
earnestly engaged in learning to sing Slap, bang. 
Happily the song has a moral. It inculeates 
jollity. Under any circumstances we are to 
slap and bang and be jolly. dogs. 

Undoubtedly this was the maxim which the 
holiday-makers inscribed on their banners on 
Good Friday, much to the scandal of the unco’ 
gude people who made a vain attempt to per- 
suade them to go to Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s, instead of the Crystal Palace and 
the wrestling-ground at Hackney-wick. It was 
not very reasonable to expect the pent-up, hard- 
working population of London to sacrifice the 
first holiday of the year—the first week-day of 
leisure they had had for many months—to the 
observance of religious ceremonies, about which 
there is very little agreement even among the 
classes professedly religious. A French journal 
the other day expressed the greatest horror of 
the holiday-making which prevails in England 
on Good Friday. Dut the same journal chronicled 
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with the utmost complacency, and with no hint 
of a shock to its piety, the high jinks at the 
races in the Bois de Boulogne on the Sunday 
following Good Friday. The various denomi- 
nations of English dissenters take little note of 
Good Friday ; the Scotch, who, as regards piety 
and orthodoxy of the most severe kind, are the 
salt of the earth and the chosen of the land, dis- 
regard it altogether. There is no doubt a want 
of fitness in this particular day being the 
supreme occasion for recreation and amuse- 
ment; but the people are not responsible for 
the arrangement. ‘The religious observances of 
the day clash with their opportunity of enjoy- 
ment. Regularly every year the people are 
asked to attend church and chapel when they 
have a pressing invitation to dine at the Crystal 
Palace. Is there no way of accommodating 
matters ? 

In Catholic countries the Church is not so in- 
exorable and unreasonable. A short attractive 
service is held early in the morning, and the 
churches are filled because attendance does not 
interfere with the harmless enjoyments to follow. 
But here a tedious service, beginning at eleven 
and not ending till one, consumes the golden 
hours of the opening day of summer. The trains 
are all gone out, the sun has begun to decline 
in the heavens, and the best part of the day is 
gone—the day which will not come again for 
twelve long months. Would the foundations of 
the Church and of the celestial faith which was 
first divinely taught out in the fields, by hedge- 
rows, on mountain-sides, in gardens, in the 
homely rooms of roadside inns, be shaken and 
for ever disturbed, if the commemorative ser- 
vice were to begin on Good Friday morning at 
eight o’clock, to involve few or no repetitions, 
and to last half an hour? Is it as dangerous to 
make this request as for an unsophisticated 
— to ask innocent questions about Noah’s 
ark ? 

The burden of the popular song already men- 
tioned was the first sound I heard on Good 
Friday morning. It was trolled forth by a 
gay-hearted — in the street, whose spirits 
were elevated by anticipations of a very jolly 
day. He was doing the slapping and the 
banging alternately with his feet on the pave- 
ment, and with a short stick on the railings, as 
he passed along. I will confess that it was the 
joyousness of that youth, aided by the en- 
couraging smiles of the sun, and a praiseworthy 
effort which a certain lilac-tree had made during 
the night to appear in the morning in summer 
costume, which incited me to the resolve to put 
every other feeling and consideration aside, and 
go out for a day’s enjoyment. A wide-awake 
hat, a leather bag (containing a short pipe and 
a flask), and a stout stick, were my special 
equipment for the expedition. I freely declare, 
when I closed the gate behind me and stepped 
into the street, I felt very much tempted to sing 
Slap, bang, and beat the accompaniment, as my 
youthful exemplar had done. The sensation of 
going out on a fine day without encumbrance or 
impedimenta of any kind, animate or inanimate, 


is very delightful—selfish, but vastly pleasant. 
You feel yourself for the time agreeably divorced 
from all the cares of life. If you have a horse 
which you are accustomed to ride or drive, that 
inconvenient convenience is not more glad to be 
rid of you for the day than you are to be rid of 
him. The wide-awake donned for the occasion 
you feel to be a cap of liberty. With that 
wide-awake on, you are equal to a lightness 
and freedom of conduct which the dignified 
chimney-pot wholly forbids. You are not par- 
ticular about soiling yourself; you are ready to 
vault over stiles instead of genteelly walking 
through gates; you don’t nial resting yourself 
on the flat of your back; you are not above 
drinking beer out of a pewter pot—in fact, rather 
prefer it out of that particular measure ; and a 
tumble into a ditch is regarded rather as a wel- 
come opportunity for the display of athletic 
vigour than as an accident damaging to your 
dignity. 

Proceeding through the streets to my railway 
(which goes everywhere), and seeing the servant- 
maids, dressed in all their best, emerging from 
the front doors, and tripping gaily upon the 
pavement, I have a thought of cage doors open- 
ing, and long imprisoned birds fluttering out 
into the free air. They hop along quietly and 
warily at first, as if they were afraid lest some 
one might run out and carry them back to cap- 
tivity. But when they come to the first turn- 
ing, they are round the corner and away like— 
like birds! Poor things! what care they have 
taken to plume themselves, and smoothe out 
their feathers, in order to appear to the best 
advantage in the eyes of that young man, who 
is invariably a lout. I have much sympathy 
with Molly the cook-maid down-stairs with her 
frying-pan, and think her life of service rather a 
hard one, but she has not much to hope for in 
that young man. When she leaves service to 
throw herself into the arms of that dreadful 
person, I fear she too often leaps from the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire ! 

At the station of my railway which goes 
everywhere, I find the escaped birds assembled 
in a great flock. They are chiefly of the femi- 
nine gender, and few of them have been happy 
in hitting the convenient dimensions for a 
crinoline, as appears by the tendency of those 
articles of attire to emulate the restive disposi- 
tion of Old Joe for kicking up behind and 
before. I notice that on the down platform 
convenient for the trains which run towards 
Richmond and Kew, and, by some marvellous 
junciion arrangement, the Crystal Palace, there 
is a much larger flock of birds than on the up 
platform, convenient for the trains which run 
towards those once popular Easter resorts, 
Highbury, Hackney-wick, and Epping Forest. 
I am bound for Hackney-wick, having heard 
that that was the favourite resort on Good 
Friday, and that the wrestling there was as 
time-honoured an observance of the day as 
the eating of hot-cross buns. In fact, I had 
been given to understand that, as the buns were 





the “ panis” of the festival, the wrestling con- 
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stituted the “circences.” So away we go 
towards Hackney-wick, the most of us, so soon 
as the train begins to move, taking an affec- 
tionate pantomimic farewell of the female birds 
on the opposite platform, who, let loose from 
their propriety of conduct (which they have 
hitherto sustained with difficulty) by precisely 
the same circumstance, the moving away of the 
train, kiss their hands to us, and fall into a 


general flutter of giggling. I find sitting on 
the seat opposite to me a dirty man with a 
grave cunning face, who holds on his knee two 
bird-traps, and the thought flashes across me 
that this man depends for his success to-day 
upon the same weakness of nature which 
prompted those human birds to kiss their hands 
and giggle when the train moved off. He will 

retend to move away, but when the bird, 
eguiled by the song of the decoy, comes down 
and enters the trap, he will pull the string, and 
the foolish little creature will be caught. Ah 
me!—but there, let us have no moralising. 
Have I not put on my wide-awake, and come 
out for a day’s enjoyment ? 

Enjoyment! Save the mark! A more 
squalid, dirty, dreary, depressing place than the 
wrestling-ground (attached to a public-house of 
course) at Hackney-wick it would be difficult 
to conceive. The wrestlers are unmitigated 
roughs, and the few spectators are mostly of the 
same class. These, then, are the famous rustic 
games of Hackney-wick! While I am wonder- 
ing that any decent people could ever have been 
attracted by such a miserable spectacle, I receive 
a piece of information which accounted for this 
and other strange things which I witnessed 
subsequently. The great Good Friday Hackney- 
wick Exhibition of Wrestling had been trans- 
ferred to, and was then being held at, the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. Proceeding now 
in a cab towards other famous holiday resorts of 
the people, in the neighbourhood of Wood Green 
and Hornsey, I am puzzled and astonished to 
observe the almost deserted condition of the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, which in former 
years used to be thronged. Here and there I 
come upon a mob of costermongers in a field, 
offering to a sparse public of their own class the 
highly exhilarating sport and pastime of three 
sticks a penny; but nowhere can I find the 
respectable working classes ruralising and enjoy- 
ing themselves in the “Green Lanes.” Where 
are they? Whither have they gone ? Is not this 
Good Friday? I begin to understand at last. 
I perceive that pleasure is being centralised. 
The great mass of. the holiday-makers are at the 
Crystal Palace; the admirers of athletic sports 
at the Agricultural Hall; and the irregulars, 
jealous perhaps of the principle of centralisation 
as applied even to holiday-making, have gone 
up to refresh themselves with a sight of the 
green leaves and the many-coloured flowers in 
the gardens of Kew and Hampton Court. 

“Centralisation,” I mutter to myself, “bad 
thing—dangerous to the rights and liberties of 
the people—tendency towards autocratic and 
dictatorial government—must be wrong on 





principle, therefage no exception to the rule 
can be allowed.” Iam not so sure about this, 
however, when I reflect on the subject. What 
are the amusements provided for the fancy-free 
public roving among these green lanes? ‘Three 
sticks a penny, hard biscuits and beer. Any- 
thing else? Weil; if you press me for a more 
full and categorical reply, I will add, ardent 
spirits in all their vile holiday varieties. On 
the other hand, if I turn to the programme of 
amusements at the Crystal Paiace, I find that, 
in addition to the normal attractions of the 
place, the courts, the statues, the works of art, 
and the flowers, the public are offered, for the 
small charge of one shilling, a great variety of 
entertainments, including a concert by first-rate 
singers, an exhibition of the jewels han at the 
sack of Pekin, a skating-hall, agymnasium, bowls, 
archery, cricket, boats, &. And Iam reminded 
that the thousands who crowded the Crystal 
Palace on Good Friday joined with great earnest- 
ness, and withevident pleasure, in singing the Old 
Hundredth Psalm, rendering it with a steadiness 
and precision which showed that they are neither 
unaccustomed to, nor indisposed to, religious 
exercises, if fitting opportunities were offered to 
them. On Easter Monday the Crystal Palace 
opened with extra attractions—the Wizard of 
the North, the Alabama Minstrels, and a pan- 
tomimic ballet in the theatre. On the same 
day the South Kensington Museum was open 
free, and thousands thronged it all day long, 
preserving their appetite for wonders to the last, 
and coming away still hungry. 

I know now how it was that I found myself 
so solitary, so wretched, and so very far from 
the jolly dog I had intended to be, down among 
the Green Lanes. The glory of the old-fashioned 
seats of rough-and-ready pleasure had departed. 
They had been moved up, and the people had 
gone up after them. The mangy little mobs I 
saw hanging about the public-houses looked 
extremely miserable until the public-houses 
opened, and then they had a good excuse in the 
rain, which now began to fall, for devoting them- 
selves to drink. I looked in at several houses 
to see how the people were enjoying themselves. 
Enjoying themselves! It is a mockery to use 
the word. A steaming mob at a dingy sloppy 
bar, drinking from dirty pots; the me floor 
littered with orange-peel and splashed with beer. 
Poor, but decent, women, who have come out 
with their children for a day’s recreation, are 
sitting in a squalid dirty room dignified by the 
name of a “ parlour,” cutting their bit of bread 
and cheese or cold meat on a deal table that 
does not appear to have been washed for months. 
Dirty costermongers slopping beer about, and 
filling the air with the smoke of the vilest 
tobacco, a Babel of hoarse voices, a heavy 
vapour of damp fustian, a smoke, a smother, a 
scuffling of hob-nailed feet, and through all a 
ghastly attempt at hilarity in the never-ceasing 
chorus of Slap, bang, here we are again ! 

Returning homewards late in the afternoon, 
T note in the immediate neighbourhood of cer- 
tain outlying public-houses, melancholy prepara- 
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tions for Easter Monday fairs." Huddled together 
in miserable companionship, a few rickety vans, 
that had once been yellow, were already display- 
ing worn and blurred pictures of pink-eyed 
ladies, dwarfs, and boa-constrictors, which were 
certainly not to be seen inside; one giving a 
foretaste of its “ wonders of the wild woods, the 
jungle, and the prairie,” by hanging out two 
guinea-pigs in a rat-trap. A swing or two, and 
a roundabout, and a collection of dirty boards, 
evidently the materials for constructing shoot- 
ing-galleries and gingerbread-stalls. And it is 
fondly supposed inside those dingy tumble-down 
vans that there will be people on Easter Monday 
eager to walk up and pay their money to see the 
live lions stuffed with straw—that is to say, the 
two guinea-pigs in the rat-trap. had the 
curiosity to revisit these scenes of wild delight 
on Easter Monday, and found one of the fairs— 
Chalk Farm—tolerably well attended. On the 
stage of the show where the two guinea-pigs 
were displayed, the very dirtiest woman it has 
ever been my lot to see was banging a drum 
with a hole in it, while a man in ragged cordu- 
roys, whose corresponding dirtiness suggested 
a close attachment to his wife, belaboured a 
cinder-sifter with the handle of a carter’s whip. 
The “ladies and gentlemen” who were invited 
to walk up, and who did walk up in scores, pay- 
ing their pennies with a lively anticipation of 
pleasure which was pitiful to behold, knowing 
the nature of the squalid treat that was in store 
for them, were entirely and exclusively boys and 
girls of the poorest and most degraded class— 
degraded only because neglected and uncared 


for. 

The Crystal Palace, though the return ticket 
and “ entrance” amounted to only two shillings, 
was above them, and they were obliged to be 
content with what poor amusement the gipsy 
showman could afford them for a penny. ‘Their 
greatest delight seemed to be the roundabout 
and the swing, and in the latter there were none 
the fewer female candidates for a seat because 
the great aim and pleasure of the proprietor 
was to fling them so high up in the air as to 
throw their petticoats over their heads. The 
shouts of delight that hailed this exhibition 
smote upon me with a saddening effect, when I 
remembered that the scene was being enacted 
within sight of the oak planted just a year ago 
to the memory of the Immortal Bard, the high 
priest of all kinds of moral and intellectual ele- 
vation. Here, as elsewhere, the fair was pro- 
moted by the public-house for its own benefit. 

It was inexpressibly sad, on the evening of 
Good Friday, and again on the evening of Easter 
Monday, to see the humble order of holiday- 
makers tramping homewards all weary, de- 
pressed, mud-stained, and draggled. The birds 
that had fluttered out so trim and gay in the 
morring, looked as birds always look when they 
have been in the rain. The young man—Molly’s 
star in the dark—was much dimmed in his 
lustre. His gait was heavy and lumpy, and his 
eyes looked out with a fishy stare from a great 
haze of beer. He had enjoyed himself dismally. 





We had all enjoyed ourselves dismally, and if 
you had seen us ouiaies our weary legs home- 
wards, as flies drag themselves across a beer- 
slopped tap table, you would have said we were 
the most jelly melancholy dogs you ever saw. 

I am afraid the rain was responsible for the 
excessive quantities of beer we drank. Adjourn- 
ing to the public-house to escape the rain, we 
got out of one form of wet into another. But 
if the day had been never so fine, it would have 
been difficult to find real enjoyment in the 
Elysian Fields attached to public-houses of the 
very worst and lowest class. 

Would it not be worth while to centralise 
those humblest of the seats of pleasure in some 
second-class Crystal Palace, or palaces, where 
the open sesame would be the “little sixpence,” 
or even less? The people are over-lectured and 
under-amused. More decent amusement for the 
less decent among us, is much wanted on a holi- 
day. Inpractical remembrance of Good Friday, 
will the Bench of Bishops, or the Bench of 
Cabinet Ministers, or the Bench of Magistrates, 
or any Bench of all the many Benches that 
over-bench us, speak out wholesomely upon that 
honest truth? “We should soon see a Better 
Friday than the Good Friday we see near popu- 
lous places now. 





CIRCUMLOCUTIONAL VACCINATION. 





Wren, towards the close of the last century, 
Jenner, after innumerable experiments, devoted 
study, and in the face of the ridicule and an- 
tagonism that usually attend the discoveries of 
the benefactors of mankind, established the re- 
sults of his researches into the great question 
of vaccination, it was supposed that that ques- 
tion was exhausted, in so far as that—the opera- 
tion once successfully performed—the scourge of 
small-pox which for centuries had spared neither 
age nor sex, strength nor feebleness, which made 
beauty hideous and destroyed the comeliness of 
youth, which brought blindness, deafness, and a 
hundred infirmities in its train, was for ever con- 
quered. And for many years the constant im- 
munity from small-pox that attended the per- 
formance of the operation, led mankind to regard 
themselves as entirely secure by such means. 
Certain medical men then, as since, declared that 
in transmitting the vaccine from arm to arm, 
hereditary diseases were also transmitted, and 
that thus it was merely the exchange of one 
malady for another—the exchange, moreover, of 
a malady to which successive generaticns be- 
came liable, for one to which only individuals 
were, or might be, subjected. Even these, how- 
ever, expressed no doubt as to the certainty of 
the prevention of small-pox by means of vacci- 
nation. 

During twenty-two years Jenner continued to 
experiment with unfailing success; the method 
of vaccinating from arm to arm being con- 
stantly employed during this period, and for 
nearly twenty-seven succeeding years, without 
a question of its perfect efficacy being raised. 
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For, although a few cases of small-pox occurred 
in instances where vaccination had taken place, 
it was believed that such cases were the result 
of imperfect vaccination, of the appearance of 
what was called false vaccine, or of an inter- 
ruption in the course of the development of the 
cow-pox by pressure on the pustules. 

So entire was the belief during these years of 
the unfailing result of the operation, that much 
surprise was excited by an account of the ap- 
pearance of an undoubted case of vaccine in a 
person who had previously been successfully 
vaccinated, and whose arms bore unmistakable 
marks that the cow-pox had, what is popularly 
called, taken. This case was cited by a well- 
known French physician, Monsieur Rayer, in 
1825, as being a most extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented instance of a second development of 
cow-pox: it being supposed that the reappear- 
ance of that malady, after successful vaccination, 
was as impossible as the breaking out of small- 
pox under similar conditions. The case, how- 
ever, being then an isolated one, the excitement 
caused by its appearance seems to have died 
away, and people returned to their former con- 
victions. Some years later, however, new facts 
arose to dispel this assurance of security, for, 
in Glasgow, several instances appeared, nearly at 
the same time, of small-pox in persons duly 
vaccinated. 

The experiment of re-vaccination was then, 
for the first time, attempted, and as in many 
instances it produced a return of cow-pox; 
the question raised by M. Rayer was solved; 
and it was supposed that the repetition of the 
operation at certain intervals, or whenever the 
malady appeared in the form of an epidemic, 
would prove an effectual security. If the 
cow-pox were duly re-developed, the partisans 
of the system argued, there was complete 
hindrance to any attacks of small-pox; if the 
former failed to appear, it proved that the 
system was proof against the invasion of the 
latter. 

But, further experience demonstrated that 
this idea was also a fallacy. In Paris and else- 
where, during the last ten or twelve years, fre- 
quent instances have occurred of persons who, 
having been re-vaccinated several times without 
success (vaccination having proved effectual 
in their childhood), were supposed not to be 
liable to small-pox, but who were yet seized 
with the malady, and that sometimes in its 
worst form. Moreover, the question, long held 
in abeyance, as to the possibility of the com- 
munication of disease through vaccination, was 
again brought forward, certain facts tending 
to give colour to such a theory having been 
observed. 

Dr. de Paul, director of vaccination at Paris, 
in his last annual report to the Minister of the 
Interior, adduced various instances where dan- 
gerous maladies had been communicated from 
unhealthy children to those born healthy, and 
of parents free from taint. And in England, 
within the last two years, during which period 
the small-pox has in several places proved severe, 


re-vaccination, on adults especially, has been 
sometimes attended with very serious conse- 
quences, leading to the inference that the virus 
was of an injurious nature. 

All these circumstances taken into considera- 
tion, one conclusion became evident—namely, 
that an attempt must be made to return to the 
original source. The complete eflicacy of the 
natural vaccine, not only when taken direct 
from the cow, but even for a certain time after 
its transmission through the human subject, had 
been proved by undoubted evidence ; the impos- 
sibility of its being mistaken for any other alfec- 
tion, and its perfect freedom from the danger of 
introducing contamination into healthy blood, 
had been equally clearly demonstrated; and, 
though some still obstinately adhered to the 
belief that vaccination lost nothing of its efli- 
cacy by the usual method, and was free from 
the evils it was accused of producing, men of 
intelligence and energy resolved to recommence 
the experiments of Jenner, persuaded of the 
necessity of re-establishing the purity of the 
virus, and doubting nothing of producing similar 
results by similar means. 

A Neapolitan physician was the first to carry 
into effect these conclusions. Dr. Negri esta- 
blished, near Naples, a collection of heifers, to 
which he communicated at different periods the 
cow-pox from a cow sent over by the Queen 
from England in 1857. From these he vacci- 
nated and re-vaccinated many thousands of 
persons with the most satisfactory results, and 
medical men and savans visited the institution 
to study the system and report on its effects. 
France soon followed the example. 

Dr. Lanoix, having, on the spot, obtained all 
the necessary information, took back to France 
a cow affected with cow-pox, and brought to- 
gether at Bel-Air a number of heifers on the 
same plan as that of Dr. Negri. He commenced 
operations by re-vaccinating all the a of 
the school of the Prince Imperial at Vanves, 
and, in the majority of instances, the vaccina- 
tion took perfectly, showing how ineffectual the 
first operation, performed by the old system, 
had been. 

Belgium followed. A physician of Brussels, 
studying the question under M. Lanoix, and 
obtaining from him sufficient virus to perform 
a large number of operations—attended in most 
cases with the same results as those witnessed 
in Italy and France —appealed to the com- 
munal administration for a vote of funds to 
seton foot a public establishment to carry out 
a system so important to the public health. 
The application was attended with success, and 
money has_been granted for the foundation of 
what is called an Etablissement Vaccinogeéne at 
Brussels. 

Surely England, where the discovery was first 
made, and which supplied the means of re-esta- 
blishing the purity of the preservative matter, 
should not remain behindhand in the race! The 
frequency with which small-pox has displayed 
itself in England of late years, the severity not 








unfrequently attending the cases, and the by no 
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means rare instances of the effects of impure 
virus, warn us to adopt the very simple remedy 
within our reach. 





GOING INTO BUSINESS. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART THE FIRST. 


“How is it possible for me to commence 
business on my own account, when I have no 
capital?” This was the question I put to a 
friend who advised me to begin as a merchant 
in London, after the failure of some schemes by 
which I had hoped to better my condition in 
life. ‘And I am not only without money, but 
also without credit,” I continued, “for who 
would give credit in the way of business to a 
man who is utterly unknown in the City !” 

“ My dear sir,” was the reply, “ you are far 
too timid; at the present day, if a man has 
knowledge and energy of character, he does not 
require either opie or credit to commence 
trade with, and to get on in the mercantile 
world. I know a Greek gentleman who is about 
to start a firm in London, and who wants 
an Englishman well acquainted with business 
to enter into partnership with him. I will give 
you a letter of introduction to him, and I hope 
you may be able to arrange matters to your 
satisfaction.” 

Armed wth a note from my friend, I called 
upon Mr. Velardi, the Greek gentleman who was 
about to set up in business as a merchant, and 
who wanted an English partner. I found him 
in the office of a fellow-countryman, up three 

air of stairs, somewhere behind Austin Friars. 

e read the letter, and at once proceeded to 
talk over the matter which had brought me to 
see him. His intention was to start, simul- 
taneously, mercantile offices in London, Smyrna, 
and-Odessa, as one firm. In each of the latter 
towns he told me he had already a partner, and 
he now wanted one for London ; would I accept 
the situation ? No mention was made of capital, 
but he informed me that I should have a third 
of the net profits of the English firm. 

As it was a case of this or nothing with me, I 
gladly consented to join the new firm, the pre- 
liminary terms being as follows: First, I was 
to join him as partner for three years certain, 
ond during that time I was to be allowed to 
draw “on account” of my future share of the 
profits, which were to be declared every half 
year, the sum of twenty pounds a month. 
Second, I was to give up the whole of my 
time to the affairs of the firm, and more patti- 
cularly was to keep the books and write all the 
English letters of the house. Third, if re- 
— I was to be ready to go abroad at a 
ay’s notice, on the busjness of the firm, and 
to reside in either Smyrna or Odessa for such 
time as the head partner might direct. Fourth, 
and lastly, I was not to accept any bill nor 
sign any cheque or draft, for the firm, without 
special leave or order. ‘The latter clause in our 


licitor—appeared somewhat strange to me. But 
as I was only too glad to get anything whatever 
to do, I did not question details too closely. 

Mr. Velardi was a fair average specimen of 
the Greek merchant as found all over the 
world. He was about thirty years of age, wore 
a short-cut and very black beard, dressed well, 
was gentlemanly in his manners—courteous, in 
fact, to a degree, except when he was getting 
the worst of a bargain, when he would rave an 
rant like the lowest Houndsditch Jew. Besides 
his own language, he spoke English, French, 
and Italian, well; a little Russian too, and 
had some knowledge of Turkish. He had served 
as a clerk ina merchant’s office in Syra, and also 
in Odessa. He had been in business on his 
own account for five years, during which time he 
had suspended payment twice, but had always 
managed to compound with his creditors for two 
or three shillings in the pound. Of all kinds of 
trade and business in every part of the world he 
had a most thorough knowledge, but exceeded 
above everything in the theory and practice of 
foreign exchanges. With the help of a pencil 
and a scrap of paper, he would in three minutes 
—gabbling as fast as possible all the time to 
himself in Greek —show how that, accord- 
ing to the various exchanges of the day, he 
could, by drawing on Amsterdam, sending the 
bill to be sold at Hamburg, and there pur- 
chasing bills on New York, which were to be 
sent for sale to Madrid, and the proceeds in- 
vested in paper on Brazil, turn two, three, 
four, or five per cent. In transactions of this 
nature—which were to me much the same as 
Greek Iambics would be toa Calcutta Hindoo— 
he often embarked, for he had correspondents 
in every part of the known world ; and, what is 
more, he generally gained by such dealings, or, 
if he did not gain, he hardly ever lost. 

The London firm which he established, Mr. 
Velardi called Vetarpi, Watson, anv Co.; 
I being Watson; Co. being a myth. At Smyrna, 
the firm was Velardi and Co.; at Odessa it 
went by the name of Velardi Brothers. But, 
so far as I could make out, the only bona fide 
partner in the three firms—or, at least, the only 
person who had any real power over the business 
done by all these houses—was the Mr. Velardi 
with whom I was associated in London. 

Our capital was not large. Mr. Velardi had 
three hundred pounds in a London bank, and I 
had nothing. Yet, on these very limited means, 
we did business to an amount which astonished 
me, and often made me fear that the pace was 
too good to last. When we first: started, Mr. 
Velardi used to get such bills as he drew upon 
his foreign houses endorsed by one of his more 
wealthy and better-known countrymen in Lon- 
don; but the necessity for this proceeding soon 
wore off, and as he became better known, his 
drafts were sold readily upon Change, although 
at first only to a moderate amount. That 


amount, however, soon got larger, as it be- 
came known that our firms in Smyrna and 
Odessa drew largely upon us, and that those 





agreement—which was drafted so as to be after- 
| wards duly drawn out in proper form by a so- 


bills were always met at maturity. 
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The way in which we managed to procure 
funds in order to meet large amounts was gene- 
rally as follows: We would draw upon one or 
other of our firms abroad—say at Smyrna—in 
favour of a correspondent at Leghora, Ham- 
burg, or elsewhere. That correspondent (our 
correspondents were always Greeks firms) had 
orders, so soon as he received the bill, to sell 
it as if it were his own property and remit us 
the proceeds, charging his commission of five per 
cent for negotiating and endorsing the bill. At 
Hamburg—or wherever else this took place— 
the transaction appeared quite legitimate and 
business-like. Thus Messrs. Velardi, Watson, 
and Co., of London, drew upon Messrs. Velardi 
and Co., of Smyrna, in favour of Messrs. Cavali 
and Co., of Hamburg, for the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds, payable three months after date. 
Messrs. Cavali and Co., after sending the first 
of the set of bills forward for acceptance, en- 
dorsed it, and sold it on the Hamburg Ex- 
change. Any one not in the secret would 
have thought that the house of Velardi and Co., 
of London, owed Cavali and Co., of Hamburg, 
money, and had remitted this draft in payment 
of the debt. But the fact was, that the bill was 
an accommodation bill on a large scale; for the 
proceeds of its sale were duly remitted to us, 
and by us used to pay off bills which either the 
Smyrna or the Odessa house had drawn upon 
our firm in London. 

Drawing bills is a very easy proceeding; 
even selling them can be accomplished at times ; 
the difficulty is to meet them. To great minds 
nothing is impossible. Before the bills drawn 
upon one of our foreign houses became due, that 
house drew upon us in the way in which we 
had drawn upon them, and sent the bill to be 
negotiated in some other market, the proceeds 
being duly remitted to the firm, in order to en- 
able it to meet the bill or bills we had had 
drawn upon it. Thus between the three firms, 
which together had a bona fide capital of three 
hundred pounds, we kept up a see-saw of bill- 
drawing, which often amounted to thirty or forty 
thousand pounds, scattered over most of the 
commercial markets of Europe, and by no means 
unknown even in America, both North and 
South. 

The profit and loss upon these transactions 
were varied, but as a general rule we were the 
gainers. To achieve even a partial success in 
this paper traffic, it was of course necessary to 
weieh all the exchanges in Europe, and to profit 
by those that were favourable to our operations. 
Thus, if the exchange in Paris upon Odessa was 
more favourable than that of Hamburg upon 
the same _— we sent our bills to Paris to be 
negotiated, and vice versé. Moreover, our 
correspondents in every commercial capital of 
Europe were under agreement to accept what- 
ever bills we might draw upon them, and we had 
all the chief exchanges of the world at our 
command. So that, whenever it suited us to do 
so, we drew upon any place bills which could be 
favourably negotiated in London. 


transactions of such magnitude would have been 
a simple impossibility. English merchants have 
still some old-fashioned notions about not draw- 
ing or accepting bills, unless the said bills really 
represent some veritable commercial transaction 
between the drawer and the drawee. Thus, if 
Messrs. Smith and Co., of London, have sold 
Messrs. Jones Brothers of Amsterdam so many 
bales of goods, it is quite legitimate that the 
former firm should draw on the latter for the 
amount against the goods. It is also quite ac- 
cording to rule that when Messrs. Smith’s draft 
on their correspondent is accepted, they should 
sell or discount the same, which at maturity will 
be paid by Messrs. Jones. But it was not until 
the Greeks—or rather what is called the Levant 
trade—took to traflicking in bills which had really 
nothing whatever behind them in the way of 
money or capital, that a regular and large profit 
began to be made out of this kind of paper. 

But, to do them justice, the Greeks are the 
only people in the world that could carry on 
that extraordinary trade, because they form the 
only nation the natives of which have implicit con- 
fidence in one another. Whatever a Greek may 
be to the foreigner, he is always true to his 
countrymen. He haggles over bargains, gesti- 
culates wildly, and shouts himself frantic, if he 
thinks that he is likely to be overreached by so 
much as half a farthing in the hundred pounds; 
and in any transaction about goods, merchandise, 
or money, he will try to wriggle out of his bar- 
gain if he is likely to be a loser by it. But 
with all this he is true to his signature, know- 
ing that, whatever he might gain by dishonouring 
it, he will in the end lose very much more than 
he gains. Thus, when Greek merchant A of 
Marseilles, writes to Greek merchant B of 
London, and informs the latter that he has 
drawn upon him at three months’ date for five 
hundred pounds, but will cover the draft—that 
is, remit the means wherewith to pay it—before 
it falls due, B accepts the bill at once, feeling 
quite certain that A will keep his word. 

The business which our firm did, was not 
confined exclusively to that of accepting and 
drawing bills. We bought large quantities of 
Manchester goods, shipping some on our own 
account to various ports in the Levant, and 
sending out others on commission to different 
firms abroad, that had given us orders to pro- 
cure them. In Manchester there are a great 
number of Greek firms, whose sole business it is 
to purchase goods for houses in London and 
elsewhere, and it was to one or other of these 
houses that we always gave our order to buy 
in the Manchester markets. Strange to say, 
although foreigners in this country, the Greeks 
in Manchester purchase goods very much 
cheaper than the English firms can. Moreover, 
as they do not always insist upon cash payments, 
but carry on among themselves a system of dis- 
counting, and will always accept bills drawn upon 
any foreign firm, it is much easier for a house 
with limited means to do business with them 
than with the houses that are solely English. 





For a purely English house to carry on 





If the Manchester Greeks thrive, prosper, and 
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increase, during the next twenty-five years, as 
they have done in the last quarter of a century, 
more than half the buying, selling, and agencies 
of the most important trade in England will be 
in their hands. As it is, all throughout the 
ports of the Levant—at Smyrna, Salonica, 
Alessandria, Beyrout, and Constantinople—the 
Greek importers of English goods make large 
fortunes where the local English merchants can 
barely make a living. 

My duties as junior partner in the firm of 
Velardi, Watson, and Co., were not very severe. 
By eleven o’clock every morning—seldom earlier 
—I was at the office. If I happened to be the 
first to arrive, I opened and read all such letters 
as were not in Greek : a language which I do not 
understand. This done, I proceeded to look over 
the bill-book, and see what drafts fell due on the 
next few days following, and whether there were 
funds sufficient at our banker’s tomeetthem. I 
then had half an hour’s consultation with Mr. 
Velardi, who by this time had read all the news 
and notices of exchange throughout Europe, and 
was well posted up on the subject. We then 
determined what bills were to be drawn and sent 
abroad, for sale, and what were to be disposed 
of in London. The next two or three hours were 
always spent at “the Baltic,” which is the stock 
exchange of all the Levant trade in London. 
Here we not only saw our friends, but also 
transacted a great deal of our business, selling 
bills, freighting ships we had chartered, effect- 
ing insurances on goods, and what not. At three 
or four o’clock we returned to the office, where 
I wrote the English and French, and Mr. Ve- 
lardi Greek, letters: the latter always the most 
numerous, By six o’clock in the afternoon we 
were generally free and on our way home, though 
occasionally I have been kept until nine, ten, and 
eleven o’clock at night. For with Mr. Velardi 
nothing was ever allowed to stand in the way of 
business when business had to be done. 

Our business establishment was not an ex- 
pensive one. Besides my partner and myself 
there was only one clerk, a young English lad, 
who copied letters, ran messages, went to the 
post, and had the office to himself all the after- 
noon when we were at “the Baltic.” This 
youth had no more idea than the dead what our 
firm was worth, or what was the amount of 
our liabilities or assets. The Greeks never 
allow many people to see below the surface of 
their affairs, and that is one reason why they 
succeed so well in general with their business. 
In our firm, no one except my partner and 
myself knew what was really going on either 
with our home or our foreign houses. Not, 
indeed, that I knew much myself what was doing 
in exchanges, for the subject was to me so hope- 
lessly intricate that I never attempted to master 
it. Of course I was aware what bills we had to 
meet, and what amounts we had to receive; but 
as to being able to work out the complicated 
questions of bills being bought in one place, 
sent to another, there sold, and the proceeds 
sent to a third place, that was out of the ques- 
tion, and therefore I never attempted it. 





After our partnership had lasted some six 
months, we went over the books together, and 
arrived at the conclusion that our net profits 
for the half year amounted to nearly a thousand 
pounds ; of which, according to agreement, I was 
to have one-third. From this, of course, there had 
to be deducted the twenty pounds a month which 
I had drawn “on account” of my profits. Still 
there remained a very nice little sum for me to 
pocket, and I had every reason to be satisfied 
with the results of the business. 

But not so my partner, Mr. Velardi. This 
gentleman did not seem to think that witha 
paid-up capital of three hundred pounds, a 
profit of more than nine hundred and eighty 
pounds in six months—being at the rate of six 
hundred per cent per annum—was sufficient. A 
few days after our balance had been struck, he 
told me that we must put more energy into the 
business, and that he must require me to go 
abroad and reside at Smyrna for some months, 
as he was by no means satisfied with what our 
firm was doing in that place. As the fruit 
season was soon coming on, there would be 
an opening, which must not be overlooked, to 
extend our business in many ways. 

In a fortnight’s time I found myself en route 
for Smyrna. From London by Dover, Calais, 
and Paris to Marseilles, and thence by the 
French steamer, vid Messina, to the Pirzeus and 
Syra, I found myself dining at the Hétel des 
deux Augustes, at Smyrna, on the tenth day 
after I had dined in Cheapside. I was well 
furnished with letters of introduction to all 
the leading people in the place, besides having 
written instructions from Mr. Velardi as to 
what I was to do in the way of business, 
and how I was to do it; or rather to what 
extent I could proceed in business upon my 
own on arpa 2 Should I have any doubts 
as to what was to be done on any emergency, 
I was at once to refer to my partner in England. 
This was easy enough, there being telegraphic 
communication between Smyrna and London. 

To my great surprise I found, upon going to 
see various persons in Smyrna, that an idea 
had got abroad in the place that Mr. Ve- 
lardi’s English partner, my humble self, was a 
very wealthy man, and that I had come to 
the place with money to do business on a 
large scale. How, or by whom this idea had 
been promulgated, I never exactly found out, 
although I ion believed—and do so still— 
that the real author of the story was my partner 
himself. Be that as it may, my being thought 
a rich man tended of course to facilitate my 
dealings in the place, and would consequently 


increase our profits very much if I was only. 


judicious and careful in the way I went to 
work, 

The fruit season is the time when the fi 
are brought into Smyrna by hundreds of camel- 
loads, and after being dried and packed, are 
shipped to England. Into this trade I entered 
largely, but did still more in the way of drawing 
and selling bills upon our London house, and re- 
mitting the proceeds to Mr. Velardi, who took 
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care to turn the money to good account. On 
the other hand, Mr. Velardi drew largely upon 
the Smyrna house, remitting to me the proceeds 
of the bills, which I placed to our credit in one 
of the local banks. At one time we had in 
Smyrna a balance of nearly five thousand pounds, 
and a still larger sum with our London banker. 
It is true that all this money rested upon no surer 
foundation than the paper our bills were written 
upon. Still, the world at large did not know 
this, and day by day our reputation as a wealthy 
firm increased. I, who Nad not brought a 
shilling into the house, was believed to have had 
a fortune of twenty thousand pounds upon which 
I had commenced business with Mr. Velardi. 
It was useless for me to deny the story; the very 
fact of my doing so only made it the more be- 
lieved. Mr. Velardi was well known in Smyrna, 
and every one in the place was aware that 
he had commenced life with very little capital. 
“T wonder,” said one gentleman to me, “how 
it is that a rich man like you came to enter 
into partnership with so poor a man as Ve- 
lardi; however, you have no doubt been the 
making of the house, which now enjoys as good 
credit as any firm in Smyrna.” Little did the 
speaker think that it was Mr. Velardi who had 
been the making of me! 

Mr. Velardi was far too cautious a man to 
trust messages of importance to the telegraph— 
that is, to the telegraph in the Levant—where 
what is intended to be the most private becomes 

enerally the most public. Before I left London 

e handed me a cypher, which was to be used 
between us upon all business matters of any 
importance. Accordingly, I one day received 
from him a telegram to the following effect : 

“Fries 109 spre 10,000 Boxes SMYRNA TO 
Lonpon, 5000 Opessa.” 

Almost before I had read this telegram it was 
reported all over Smyrna that figs had risen 
greatly in price in London, and that the house 
of Velardi had received a telegram to ship ten 
thousand boxes of the fruit to London. This 
report served our purpose in two ways. In the 
first place, it concealed the real meaning of the 
message; in the second, it served to raise the 
price of figs; of which we had lately bought 
a large stock, and which we were now able to 
sell at a considerable profit. To me, who read 
the telegram according to the cypher I had by 
me, the message ran thus: 

“ Draw bills on London, at exchange of 109 
piastres to the pound, to the amount of 10,000/., 
and remit half here and half to Odessa.” 

These directions I followed out to the letter, 
and by the next steamer both amounts were 
duly remitted to the respective firms. A few days 
later, the post brought me Mr. Velardi’s letter, in 
which his reasons for directing me to draw these 
bills were explained in substance as follows : 

A es had been formed to run steamers 
between London and various ports on the Black 
Sea. As the agency of this company would be 
both useful and profitable to our firm, and as 
Mr. Velardi wished very much to obtain it, when 
he applied for it he gave, as references of 





the respectability of our house, our London 
banker, as well as the banker in Odessa with 
whom we did business. To have a good answer 
given by any banker to whom you refer, it is 
necessary to have a good balance in his hands ; 
for this reason my partner wished that in each 
of his banker’s hands there should be at least 
five thousand pounds. In Smyrna such a re- 
ference was not necessary, for, owing to my 
supposed wealth, every one who was asked 
would have said—and did say—that no firm in 
the place enjoyed better credit, and that our 
capital was supposed to be very large. In due 
time the references were sent, favourable replies 
were given, and the agency of the steamers was 
obtained for our firm: a matter which proved of 
no small importance to us. 

At the end of six months’ sojourn in Smyrna 
I returned to London, and found that we could 
for the past half year divide a net profit of two 
thousand one hundred pounds, my share of 
which amounted to seven hundred pounds. This 
was not a small amount for one who, a year be- 
fore, had entered into business without a farthing. 

My partner, however—although still working 
as before, and with even more, if possible, than 
his old energy—had begun to turn his thoughts 
into new channels of profit. It was just then 
that the mania for joint-stock companies was at 
its height. Commercial men were all more or 
less speculating in shares, and anxious to be on 
the direction of some one or other “ good thing.” 
As all the financial arrangements of our firm 
were entirely under the direction of my partner, 
I could not object to any employment of our 
money which was approved of by Mr. Velardi. 
Moreover, like almost every other commercial 
man in England, I began at this time to be in- 
fatuated with the idea that there was a royal 
road to fortune, and that money could be made 
much faster by dabbling in shares, than by ordi- 
nary legitimate trade. 

We at once went at the Stock Exchange 
work with a will. ‘There was not a company’s 
prospectus published in the Times which we 
did not read with avidity, and in which we 
did not apply for double the number of shares 
that we al possibly hope to obtain. When 
they rose to a premium, we sold them, and 
applied for others in fresh concerns. We made 
money fast, and each of us got named to be 
directors upon boards of good companies. Very 
soon, our names got to be well known in the 
City, and we were in great request as directors 
in new companies. Our speculations were all 
on joint account, and, for the third half year that 
we were partners, we divided three thousand 
pounds between us, of which one-third was, ae- 
cording to agreement, my share. Moreover, 
being at heart a very liberal man, Mr. Velardi 
wrote off five ended pounds as an extra bonus 


to me, for the trouble and expense I had been 
at, and the good I had done the firm during 
my residence at Smyrna. 

But we soon began to find that in business, 
as in everything else, no man can serve two 
The complicated exchanges which we 
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had been engaged in, required the full attention 
of one man; and to manage the Manchester 
goods department of our firm was quite enough 
work for another. We began now to think 
much more of the rise and fall in shares than of 
the rates of exchange at Hamburg, or the price 
bills on London were selling at in Marseilles. 
My partner was a director of a bank, a finance 
company, and two marine insurance offices, 
which together took up all the time he could 
spare from running in and out of his stock- 
broker’s to know how things were looking, and 
whether the shares he held were rising or fall- 
ing. By degrees our proper business began to 
get intoa muddle. Our Smyrna house tele- 
graphed that they had an acceptance for two 
thousand pounds coming due in a few days, aud 
they had not yet received funds from us to take 
it up. “Thanks to a timely telegram, and a local 
friend in the place, the bill was met, and our 
credit saved: though affairs of this kind always 
get known sooner or later ina gossiping Eastern 
town, andaresure todoharm. Even in London 
we forgot on one or two occasions to provide for 
bills falling due, until the very last moment ; and 
this of course had a bad effect on our banker, 
the man of all others with whom we wished to 
stand well. Our business fell off by degrees ; 
but how that happened, and what befel us and 
it, must form the subject of another paper. 





SWIMMING SILVER. 





Tue Rights of Salmon were included among 
those of Englishmen in Magna Charta. They 
have a prominent clause to themselves in that 
broadsheet, and they have been legislated for, 
like fellow-subjects, ever since. Benjamin 
Franklin gave us a man’s view of asalmon, when 
he defined it as a bit of silver pulled out of the 
water. The population of the salmon in the 
waters of the three kingdoms ought far to ex- 
ceed that of the men on the dry land. In our 
waters, if we suffer them to be so, they are 
thoroughly at home, and will increase and 
multiply while paying us a splendid tribute 
of their silver. In old times our unpolluted 
streams were so full of salmon that our own 
salmon was dried as a staple winter store in 
monasteries, or for the provisioning of English 
armies. By spoiling of the water, and by reckless 
interference with the course of salmon nature, 
the fish have been turned out of some rivers, 
and were not long since rapidly disappearing 
out of others, while, in all, their population was 
reduced as that of a nation might be after a 
hundred years’ war. 

But, four years ago, a salmon fishery act was 
passed, which, as between Englishmen and Eng- 
lish salmon, may be termed the Peace of ’Sixty- 
one. The purport of this treaty was, that the 
salmon were to be aided, as much as possible, in 
their passage up the rivers to their gravelly 
spawning-beds, and were not to be attacked while 
Spawning, or during their return as spent fish to 


By this time there have been found out all the 
chiet flaws in that treaty. On the whole, it has 
been no failure. In many of our rivers the 
salmon are establishing new and strong colonies, 
but still the peace is kept imperfectly. The 
temptation is great to the greedy and the 


ming in the water, and to do it without any 
regard to times and seasons. For their own im- 
mediate gain, there are men at the mouths of 
rivers who will stop an entire colony of fish 
ascending to its breeding-grounds. Up the 
streams, there are men who will seize the spent 
fish and the little smolt or child salmon. Every 
salmon-stream is as the goose that laid the 
golden eggs, and the rational cry is, let us take 
our fair shares of the eggs, but let nobody have 
aright to kill the goose. Scotland, Ireland, and 
the river Tweed, having fishery acts of their own, 
the act of ’sixty-one applied to England only. 
And now, though the salmon-streams are alike 
throughout the three kingdoms, they are under 
a jumble of three different sorts of salmon law. 
This is the gist of our law which is being 
altered in a few respects by a bill now passing 
through parliament. You shall pour nothing 
into salmon waters that will poison fish. The 
penalty will become heavy if you persist in doing 
so, unless you prove that, at a reasonable cost, 
you have tried the best means of exercising a 
lawful right in the stream without hurt to its 
purity. Youshall use no light for salmon catch- 
ing, and no spear or like instrument. You shall 
use no fish roe as bait. You shall spread no nets 
narrower than two inches from knot to knot. 
Unless you have a right, by grant, charter, or 
immemorial usage, you will be fined ten pounds 
a day while fishing salmon with “ fixed engines,” 
as stake-nets, bag-nets, putts, putchers, &c., or 
nets secured by anchors, or otherwise fixed to 
the soil, in any inland or tidal waters. There 
shall be no dams used for catching, or assist- 
ing in the catch of salmon, except such fish- 
ing weirs and fishing mill-dams as are law- 
fully in use at the time of the act’s passing. 
Penalty five pounds or less, and a pound or less 
for each salmon caught, with forfeit of the fish, 
and of the traps, nets, and contriyances used for 
the fishing. Fou shall in all your lawful fishing 
weirs and dams have gaps and fish passes, with 
such a constant flow of water as will enable the | 
salmon to pass up and down. In the head-race 
or tail-race of any mill, or within fifty yards 
below any dam, unless there be a sufficient fish 
pass, you shall not catch salmon otherwise than 
with a rod and line, on penalty of fine and for- 
feiture. When, for water supply of towns or 
other purposes, artificial streams are drawn from 
a salmon river, proper gratings shall be put up, 
so as, without hindering the passage of boats, 
to prevent the salmon fry from passing into 
these canals or artificial channels. Penalty for 
neglect a pound a day. After six months, five 
pounds a day. .Under forfeiture and penalty of 
five pounds or less for each fish, you shall not 
catch or buy or sell unseasonable salmon, ex- 





recover health and fatness in the sea. 


cept it be for scientific purposes. You shall 
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not disturb salmon when spawning, or their 
spawning-bed, or wilfully disturb or injure or 
destroy the young of salmon, or obstruct their 
movements, or buy them or sell them. Except 
for scientific purposes. It @Mall be unlawful 
to fish for salmon from the first of September 
until the first of February, except that during 
the September and October of that close time, 
they may be fished for with a rod and line. 
Between the third of September and the se- 
cond of February, it shall be unlawful to buy 
or sell salmon unless cured, pickled, dried, or 
imported fresh from abroad. During this close 
time all fixed engines for intercepting salmon 
are to be removed. In the fishing season also 
there shall be a weekly close time. From 


on Monday morning, there shall be no salmon 
fishing lawful except that with rod and line; 
and during the weekly close time a free passage 
of not less than four feet shall be left through 
every crib or trap. 

The Home Office superintends the operation 
of this act, and appoints two inspectors of 
fisheries, who make yearly reports to parliament. 
Finally, justices at sessions have power to ap- 
point conservators or overseers of rivers, for the 
preservation of the salmon, by enforcing the pro- 
visions of this act; in which there are many 
more words and a few more provisions, but of 
which we have here given the essence. 

The actual result of this act has been every- 
where good, and in some places good beyond 
expectation, seeing all the drawback there still 
was on the establishing of right relations be- 
tween men and salmon. As there is a time 
before corn harvest during which, the earth is 
yielding her increase, so there is a time also 
before salmon harvest during which the water 
yields its increase ; costing no rent of land, no 
labour to those who shall gather, and, when 
respected, leaving a rich harvest-time that lasts 
for more than half the year. But, with the in- 
crease of fish, there has been increase also in the 
number of the fishers. In its natural and honest 
sense that only means revival of a decayed 
calling, and the opening of a new field of occu- 
pation to the many thousands who have bread 
to earn. If, therefore, the new race of fishers 
would fish fairly, everybody must rejoice to see 
their numbers rising every year in proportion to 
the rising numbers of the salmon who frequent 
our streams. But they do not fish fairly. On 
the upper waters of most of our salmon rivers, 
the proprietors have in most cases formed asso- 
ciations for protection of the fisheries, sub- 
scribing annual sums for payment of a watcher, 
for erecting fish-runs where there are barriers 
to the a of the fish, and for like acts of 
prudence. They themselves catch only a few 
fish with the rod and line. Fifty or a hundred 
are caught in the tidal waters for every one that 
is caught ia the upper streams. But as they 
found that the result of all their labours was 
mainly the enrichment of hundreds of reckless 
fishers in the lower streams, who do much to 


seize and do not paya farthing towards protection 
and improvement of the stream, it is no wonder 
that the zeal of those associations should decay. 

Fairly to watch and protect a salmon river, 
to incur the cost of putting up fish ladders 
wherever they are needed, to induce or compel 
all the millers and factory owners who have use 
of the stream to avoid unlawful pollutions or 
obstructions, costs both trouble and money. 
More trouble under the act of ’sixty-one than 
under the new. arrangements now becoming 
law. In the Taw and Torridge rivers the last 
salmon act caused owners of land on the upper 
streams to subscribe liberally, and employ their 
keepers in aid of the general protection of the 
waters. The fish had been barred out, but a 
way up for them had been made by fish ladders, 
and there are now in those rivers four salmon 
for every one there used to be. But a hundred 
men in the estuary draw their profit from the 
increased harvest of fish, pay nothing towards 
its protection, and even grumble that they may 
not get more by fishing longer, though it is this 
natural limitation of the fishing time, and care 
of the breed of fish, that has given to these 
men the livelihoods they now enjoy. Seeing 
and hearing this, the voluntary subscribers for 
protection of the river slackened in their zeal, 
and the annual subscriptions have fallen from a 
hundred and thirty pounds to thirty. The only 
fair thing to be done is to make every one who 
profits by a salmon fishery contribute in his just 
proportion a small sum towards the fund that 
will secure its adequate protection. That has 
been the system in Ireland for the last seven 
years or more, and that is the system now to be 
introduced in England. The Severn Association, 
from their practical knowledge of the funds ne- 
cessary to good arweryry by the fishery and of 
the nature and extent of the fisher population, 
have suggested a fair scale of contribution in 
the form of licenses, from five pounds for the 
use of a weir trap, to a pound upon each salmon 
rod, and half-a-crown apiece for putts. 

But there are salmon streams, like those of 
Yorkshire, so long barred by iusurmountable 
dams, and otherwise damaged, that their fisheries 
are all but extinct, and there are not fishermen 
enough from whom to raise a fund for their re- 
annexation to the domains of King Salmon. 
Reclamation there can be only by a frontage 
rate on property upon their banks, not as a su 
stitute for the ores duty, but as a rate in aid, 
whenever two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
proprietary on the river agree that it is neces- 
sary, and that it shall be levied. 

The act of ’sixty-one saved all existing rights 
on streams and tidal waters, and a host of new 
claimants of rights have set up what are called 
“ fixed engines,” made lawful by no charter or 
immemorial usage. It was costly and difficult 
to bring such cases into the law courts. It was 
proposed, therefore, that a more recent Irish 
example should be followed, by constituting an 
English Commission of Inquiry for the exami- 
nation of all claims, establishment of rights, and 





spoil the fishery, while they take all they can 
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vided by the bill now passing into law. Again, 
the water-bailiffs, whom hitherto any obstinate 
holder of ground by the water-side might warn 
off his land as trespassers, are to have lawful 
right of passage, with power to examine all dams, 
nets, and so forth. These watér-bailiffs will be 
under the control of local boards of conserva- 
tors appointed by the courts of quarter session. 
Mr. Ffennell and Mr. Eden, the Inspectors 
of Salmon Fishery, have during the last year 
called meetings in all the chief fishing districts, 
and have found, with the most trivial excep- 
tions, universal desire for the scheme of amend- 
ments now proposed. Mr. Eden tells us that 
resolutions hostile to it were orly carried 
at Newcastle-Emlyn and at Carmarthen, and 
the persons opposilig it were of the same class 
at both places. The Towey and Tivey are 
fished to a degree unknown elsewhere by coracle 
nets. The net, resembling an Irish snap net, is 
kept stretched between two coracles floating 
down the stream ; when a fish strikes, it is in- 
stantly lifted into one or other of the coracles. 
Miles and miles of fresh water, especially in the 
Tivey, are swept nightly by these nets. At 
Neweastle-Emlyn, coracle men said there were 
no persons who knew better than themselves that 
the river wanted protection. There were the 
nets used at the bar of the river below them 
by “persons who wished to get the river all to 
themselves,” and somebody must stop the killing 
of smolts or fry above them. Above and below 
protection was needed, but “they were quiet 
people, who did not like surveillance and law.” 
At Carmarthen, the men generally declared 
that the last season had been remarkably good, 
ang that the fisheries had gradually improved 
since the act of 1861 was passed. They only 
objected to such of the provisions of that act 
as touched themselves. The season was too 
short; the mesh of the net too large; the 
weekly close time altogether bad, and so much 
of the public water as was suited for their kind 
of fishing ought not to be touehed by any other 
kind of net. It was stated that thirteen or 
fourteen seine or draft nets were now used in 
the tideway, below their usual fishing-ground, 
where only three or four were worked a short 
time since, and this proof of improvement was 
regarded as a grievous wrong. It was strongly 
urged that restrictions should be set upon the 
use of these nets (possibly there may be reason 
in the request), and loud complaints were made 
that the smolts were killed in thousands by the 
men above. Protection, therefore, was neces- 
sary; but “it was reasonable that its cost 
should fall on other men,” and the gentleman 
through keepers, or the public by the police, 
should be at the expense of preserving the 
river, that was to say so much of it as they, 
the coracle men, did not use; that part of it 
required no watching whatever. 
he poaching in and about Carmarthen is a 
serious evil. The town has a population of about 
ten thousand, and a police force of eleven men; 





but nothing is done to enforce the fishery law. 
The poachers all start from the town; return 
there, bring their fish, and sell them publicly there, 
in season and out, clean or foul ; and there have 
not been two cOhvictions for the last ten years. 

As to the poisoning of salmon streams by 
waste of mines and factories, that can usually 
be prevented. The Nanty lead mine on the 
Herefordshire Wye at first killed some of the 
fish, and burnt the tails and fins of others; 
although catchpits had been constructed for the 
retention of the refuse water till the noxious 
waste had settled. When the insufficiency of 
his catchpits became known to the mine owner, 
he immediately ordered their extension, and 
last summer, though the season had been dry, 
and any refuse discharge would have been less 
diluted than usual, nobody heard of any poi- 
soned fish. That is a large lead mine. ‘The 
Devon Great Consols is a large copper mine 
also worked by a river-side without any injury 
whatever to the fish. ‘The new system of 
washing and converting into coke the small 
coal that used to be burnt at the pit’s mouth, 
fouls river-beds, but here too the catchpit sys- 
tem is all that is required to save the rivers 
from pollution. The refuse of paper-works is 
very injurious to fish, but it is also a valuable 
manure, and paper-makers are discovering the 
use of it upon their land, or, if they have- no 
land of their own, find sale for it among the 
farmers. In gas-works every product—the 
ammoniacal liquor, the tar, the refuse lime— 
has a known use and value, and as the prudent 
manager of a gas-works at Gloucester told one 
of the fishery inspectors, “ he could not afford 
to poison the Severn with substances producing 
him a return.” The same is true of other 
works. As there is no waste in nature, so also 
there should be no waste in a well-managed 
operation of man’s industry. We may have 
mines, mills, factories on the banks of our sal- 
mon rivers, but if we make a right use of our wits, 
we shall hardly displace thereby a single fish. 
And then nothing is needed but respect for the 
natural conditions of the salmon’s life, so that 
it may be left free to increase and multiply 
while yielding us a constantly increasing har- 
vest. By doing that very incompletely, we have 
caused in three years a large increase in the 
number of the salmon that come up our English 
streams. By doing it, as now proposed, com- 
letely, every English salmon river will again 
ecome a silver mine, with its vein of living 
treasure so far inexhaustible, that it becomes 
richer instead of poorer year by year. 
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